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I.—GENERAL LEE'S FINAL REPORT OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA CAMPAIGN, 
AND BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, NOW 
FIRST PRINTED. 


CoMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM Swinton, Esq. 


EAR Dawson: 
oe y send you herewith for publication, General R. E. 
Lee’s official Report of the invasion of Pennsylvania and 
the battle of Gettysburg; and shall take occasion, at a fu- 
ture day, to follow it up with a paper by way of comment 
lucidation. 
Ee Tecement I regard as quite the most important and 
interesting in my collection of unpublished manuscripts 
relating to the history of the late war. It was obtained by 
me, from a source not necessary to be mentioned here, soon 
after the close of the war, while in Virginia gathering ma- 
terial for my Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. It 
was General Lee’s habit to make public brief preliminary 
Reports of his military operations, as soon as possible after 
their occurrence, and afterwards follow them up by careful- 
ly-prepared and elaborate Reports, designed for permanent 
places in the archives of the war. Such a brief preliminary 
account of the invasion of Pennsylvania and battle of Get- 
tysburg, was published by General Lee, sooa after the re- 
turn of the ill-starred Campaign of the Summer of 1863; 
and it is this paper which appears in our existing collection 
of historical documents. It is quite meagre and incom- 
te, 

we present document is Lee's full and finnl Report of 
this great Campaign. It was prepared by the Confederate 
commander, during his leisure moments, in the Win'er of 
1864-5, while besieged by Grant, within the lines of Peters- 
burg. I believe it was never even forwarded to the War- 
office at Richmond; and happened to be preserved from the 
destruction that befell all of Lee's Headquarters’ papers, 
while on the retreat from Petersbnrg, simply from the fact 
that it chanced to be on the person of one of his staff offi- 
cers, Wi1i1aM Swinton.) 


I have the honor to submit a detailed Report of 
the operations of this Army, from the time it left 
the vicinity of Fredericksburg, early in June, to its 
occupation of the line of the Rapidan, in August. 

Upon the retreat of the Federal Army com- 
manded by Major-general Hooker, from Chancel: 
lorsville, it occupied the ground North of the 
Rappahannock, opposite Fredericksburg, where it 
could not be attacked except at a disadvantage. 

It was determined to draw it from this position 
and, if practicable, transfer the scene of hostil- 
ities beond the Potomac. The execution of this 
purpose also embraced the expulsion of the 
force, under General Milroy, which bad infested 
the lower Shenandoah Valley during the preced- 
ing Winter and Spring. If unable to attain the 
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valuable results which might be expected to 
follow a decided advantage gained over the ene- 
my in Maryland or Pennsylvania, it was hoped 
that we should, at least, so far disturb his plans 
for the Summer Campaign, as to prevent its exe- 
cution during the season of active operations. 

The commands of Longstreet and Ewell were 
put in motion, and encamped around Culpeper 
Court-house, on the seventh of June. As soon 
us their march was discovered by the enemy, he 
threw a force across the Rappahannock, about two 
miles below Fredericksburg, apparently for the 
purpose of observation. Hill's Corps was left to 
watch these troops, with instructions to follow the 
movements of the Army, as soon as they should 
retire. 

The Cavalry, under General Stuart, which had 
been concentrated near Culpeper Court-house, 
was attacked on the ninth of June, by a large 
force of Federal Cavalry, supported by Infantry, 
which crossed the Rappahannock at Beverly's and 
Kelley's Fords. After a severe engagement, which 
continued ‘from early in the morning till late in 
the afternoon, the enemy was compelled to re-cross 
the river with heavy loss, leaving about five hun- 
dred prisoners, three pieces of artillery, and sev- 
eral colors, in our hands. 

General Imboden and General Jenkins had been 
ordered to codperate in the projected expedition 
into the Valley: General Imboden, by moving to- 
wards Romney with his command, to prevent 
the troops guarding the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road from reinforcing those at Winchester ; while 
General Jenkins advanced directly to the latter 
place, with his Cavalry Brigade, supported by a 
Battalion of Infantry and a Battery of the Mary- 
land line. 

General Ewell left Culpeper Court-house onthe 
tenth of June. He crossed the branches of the 
Shenandoah near Front Royal, and reached Ce- 
darville, on the twelfth, where he was joined by 
General Jenkins. Detaching General Rodes, with 
his Division and the greater part of Jenkins's Brig- 
ade, to dislodge a force of the enemy stationed at 
Berryville, General Ewell, with the rest of his com- 
mand, moved upon Winchester—Johnson's Divi- 
sion advancing by the Front Royal road; and Ear- 
ly’s by the Valley turnpike, which it entered at 
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Newtown, where it was joined by the Maryland 
troops. 
BATTLE oF WINCHESTER. 


The enemy was driven in on both roads, aud 
our troops halted in line of battle, near the town, 
on the evening of the thirteenth. The same day, 
the force which had occupied Berryville retreat- 
ed to Winchester, on the approach of General 
Rodes. 

The following morning, General Ewell ordered 
General Early to carry an intrenched position 
North-west of Winchester, near the Newtown 
road, which, the latter officer, upon examining the 
ground, discovered, would command the princi- 
pal fortifications. 

To cover the movement of General Early, 
General Johnson took position between the road 
to Millwood and that to Berryville, and advan- 
ced his skirmishers toward the town. General 
Early, leaving a portion of his command to en- 
gage the enemy’s attention, with the remainder 
gained a favorable position without being per- 
ceived; and, ahout 5 P. M., twenty pieces of ar- 
tillery, under Lieutenant-colonel H. P. Jones, 
opened suddenly upon the entrenchments, The 
enemy’s guns were soon silenced. Hays’s Brig- 
ade then advanced to the assault, and carried 
the works by storm, capturing six rifled pieces, 
two of which were turned upon and dispersed 
a column which was forming to retake the pos- 
ition. The enemy immediately abandoned the 
works on the left of those taken by Hays, and 
retired into his main line of fortifications, which 
General Early prepared to assail in the morn- 
ing. The loss of the advanced works, however, 
rendered the others untenable; and the enemy 
retreated in the night, abandoning his sick and 
wounded, together with his artillery, wagons, 
and stores. Anticipating such a movement, as 
soon as he heard of Early’s success, General 
Ewell ordered General Johnson to occupy, with 
part. of his command, a point onthe Martins- 
burg road, about two and a half miles from Win- 
chester, where he could either intercept the en- 
emy’s retreat, or aid in an attack, should further 
resistance be offered inthe morning. Genera! 


Johnson marched with Nicholl’s, and part of 


Stewart's Brigades, accompanied by Lieutenant- 
colonel Andrews with a detachment of his Ar- 
tillery ; the Stonewall Brigade being ordered to 
follow. Finding the road to the place indicat- 
ed by General Ewell, difficult of passage in the 
darkness, General Johnson pursued that leading 
by Jordan’s Springs to Stephenson’s Depot, 
where he took a favorable position on the Mar- 
tinsburg road, about five miles from Winchester. 
Just as his line was formed, the retreating col- 
umn, consisting of the main body of General 
Milroy’s Army, arrived and immediately attacked 
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him. The enemy, though in superior force, con- 
sisting of both Infantry and Cavalry, was gal- 
lantly repulsed; and finding all efforts to cut 
his way unavailing, he sent strong flanking-par- 
ties simultaneously to the right and left, still 
keeping up a heavy fire in front. The party on 
the right was driven back and pursued by the 
Stonewall Brigade, which opportunely arrived. 
That on the left was broken and dispersed by the 
Second and Tenth Louisiana Regiments, aided 
by the Artillery; and, in a short time, nearly the 
whole Infantry force, amounting to more than 
twenty-three hundred men, with eleven stand of 
colors, surrendered, the Cavalry alone escaping. 
General Milroy, with a small party of fugitives, 
fled to Harper's Ferry. 

The number of prisoners taken in this action 
exceeded the force under General Johnson, who 
speaks in terms of well-deserved praise of the 
conduct of the officers and men of his command. 

In the meantime, General Rodes marched from 
Berryville to Martinsburg, reaching the latter 
place on the afternoon of the fourteenth. The en- 
emy made a show of resistance, but soon give 
way; the Cavalry and Artillery retreating towards 
Williamsport, and the Infantry towards Sheperds- 
town, under cover of night. The route taken by 
the latter was not known, until it was too late to 
follow ; but the former were pursued so rapidly, 
Jenkins’s troops leading, that they were forced to 
abandon five of their six pieces of artillery. 
About two hundred prisoners were taken; but 
the enemy destroyed most of his stores, 

These operations resulted in the expulsion of 
the enemy from the Valley, the capture of four 
thousand prisoners, with a corresponding num- 
ber of small arms, twenty-eight pieces of supe- 
rior artillery, including those taken by General 
Rodes and General Hays, about three hundred 
wagons and as many horses, together with a 
considerable quantity of Ordnance, Commissary, 
and Quartermaster’s stores, 

Our entire loss was forty-seven killed, two hun- 
dred and nineteen wounded, and three missing. 


March INTO PENNSYLVANIA. 


On the night of Ewell’s appearance at Win- 
chester, the enemy in front of A. P. Hill's, at 
Fredericksburg, recrossed the Rappahannock ; 
and the whole army of General Hooker with- 


drew from the North side of the river. In order 
to mislead him as to our intentions, and, at the 
same time, protect Hill’s Corps in its march up 
the Rappahannock, Longstreet jleft Culpeper 
Court-house, on the fifteenth, and, advancing 
along the eastern side of the Blue Ridge, occu- 
pied Ashly’s and Snicker’s Gaps. He had been 
joined while at Culpeper, by General Pickett, 
with three Brigades of his Division. 

General Stuart, with three Brigades of Cavalry, 
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moved on Longstreet’s right, and took position 
in front of the Gap. 

Hampton’s and Jones’s Brigades remained 
along the Rappahannock and Hazel rivers, in 
front of Culpeper Court-house, with instruc- 


tions to follow the main body as soon as Hill’s | 


Corps had passed that point. 

On the seventeenth, Fitz Lee’s Brigade, under 
Colonel Munford, which was on the road to 
Snicker’s Gap, was attacked, near Aldie, by the 
Federal Cavalry. Theattack was repulsed with 
loss; and the Brigade held its ground until or- 
dered to fall back, its right being threatened by 
another body coming from Hopewell, towards 
Middleburg. The latter force was driven from 
Middleburg and pursued towards Hopewell by 
Robertson's Brigade, which arrived about dark. 
Its retreat was intercepted by W. H. F. Lee’s 
Brigade, under Colonel Chambliss; and the 
greater part of a Regiment captured. 

During the three “succeeding days, there was 

much skirmishing, General Stuart taking a 
position West of Middleburg, where he awaited 
the rest of his command. General Jones arrived 
on the nineteenth, and General Hampton in the 
afternoon of the following day, having repulsed, 
on his march, a Cavalry force sent to reconnoitre 
in the direction of Warrenton. On the twenty- 
first, the enemy attacked, with Infantry and 
Cavalry, and obliged General Stuart, after a 
brave resistance, to fall back to the Gaps of the 
mountains. The enemy retired the next 
day, having advanced only a short distance be- 
yond Upperville. 

Inthese engagements, the Cavalry sustained a 
loss of five hundred and ten, killed, wounded, 
and missing. Among them were several valua- 
ble officers whose names are mentioned in Gen- 
eral Stuart’s Report. One piece of artillery was 
disabled and left on the field. 

The enemy’s loss was heavy: about four hun- 


dred prisoners were taken, and several stand of 


colors. 

The Federal Army was apparently guarding 
the approaches to Washington, and manifested 
no disposition to assume the offensive. In the 
meantime, the progress of Ewell, who was al- 
ready in Maryland, with Jenkins’s Cavalry ad- 
vanced into Pennsylvania as far as Chambers- 
burg, rendered it necessary that the rest of the 
Army should be within supporting distance ; and, 
Hill having reached the Valley, Longstreet was 
withdrawn to the West side of the Shenandoah ; 
and the two Corps encamped near Berryville. 

General Stuart was directed to hold = 
mountain passes with part of his command, 
long as the enemy remained South of the Poto- 
mac ; and, with the remainder, to cross into Mary- 
land and ‘place himself on the right of General 
Ewell, Upon the suggestion of the former 
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| into Pennsylvania, 
| Divisions preceded by Jenkins’s Cavalry, taking 
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| officer, that he could damage the enemy and de- 


lay his passage of the River by getting in his 
rear, he was authorized to do so; and it was left 
to his discretion, whether to enter Maryland, 
East or West of the Blue Ridge; but he was in- 
structed to lose no time in placing his command 


| on the right of our column, as soon as he should 


perceive the enemy moving northward. 
On the twenty-second, General Ewell marched 
with Rodes’s and Johnson’s 


the road from Hagerstown, through Chambers- 
burg, to Carlisle, where he arrived on the twen- 
ty-seventh. Early’s Division, which had occu- 


| pied Boonsboro, moved by a parallel road to 


Greenwood, and, in pursuance of instructions 
previously given to General Ewell, marched to- 
wards York. On the twenty-fourth, Longstreet 
and Hill were put in motion to follow Ewell, 
and, on the twenty-seventh, encamped near 
Chambersburg. 

General Imboden, under the orders before re- 
ferred to, had been operating on Ewell’s left 
while the latter was advancing into Maryland. 
He drove off the troops guarding the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail-road, and destroyed all the im- 
portant bridges, on that route, from Martinsburg 
to Cumberland, besides inflicting serious 
damages upon the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 
He was at Hancock, when Longstreet and Hill 
reached Chambersburg, and was directed to pro- 
ceed to the latter place, by way of McCannells- 
burg, collecting supplies for the Army on his 
route. 

The Cavalry force at this time with the Army, 
consisting of Jenkins’s Brigade and White’s Bat- 
talion, was not greater than was required to ac- 
company the advance of General Ewell and Gen- 
eral Early, with whom it performed valuable 
service, asappears from their Reports. It was ex- 
pected that, as soon as the Federal Army should 
cross the Potomac, General Stuart would give 
notice of its movements; and nothing having 
been heard from him since our entrance into 
Maryland, it was inferred that the enemy had not 
yet left Virginia. Orders were therefore issued 
to move upon Harrisburg. The expedition of 
General Early to York was designed, in part, to 
prepare for this undertaking, by breaking the 
railroad between Baltimore and Harrisburg, and 
seizing the bridges over the Susquehannah at 
Wrightsville. General Early succeeded in the first 
object, destroying a number of bridges above 
and below York ; but, on the approach of the 
troops sent by bimto Wrightsville, a body of militia 
stationed at that place, fled across the riverand burnt 
the bridge in their retreat. General Early then 
marched to rejoin his Corps. The advance against 
Harrisburg was arrested by intelligence received 
from ascout, on the night of the twenty-eighth, to 
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the effect that the Army of General Hooker had 
crossed the Potomac and was approaching the 
South Mountains. In the absence of the Cavalry. 
it was impossible to ascertain his intentions ; but, 
to deter him from advancing further West and in- 
tercepting our communications from Virginia, it 
was determined to concentrate the Army, East of 
the mountains. 


BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


Hill’s Corps was accordingly ordered to move 
towards Cashtown, on thetwenty-ninth, and Long- 
street to follow the next day, leaving Pickett’s 
Division at Chambersburg, to guard the rear un- 
til relieved by Imboden. 

General Ewell was recalled from Carlisle, and 
directed to join the Army at Cashtown or Gettys- 
burg, as circumstances might require. 

The advance of the enemy to the latter place 
was unknown ; and the weather being inclement, 
the march was conducted with a view to the com- 
fort of the troops. 

Heth’s Division reached Cashtown on the 
twenty-ninth ; and, the following morning, Petti- 
grew’s Brigade, sent by General Heth to procure 
supplies at Gettysburg, found it occupied by the 
enemy. Being ignorant of the extent of his 
force, General Pettigrew was unwilling to hazard 
an attack with his single Brigade; and returned to 
Cashtown. General Hill arrived with Pender's 
Division in the evening ; and, the following morn- 
ing, the first of July, he advanced with these two 
Divisions, accompanied by Pegram’s and MclIn- 
tosh’s Battalions of Artillery, to ascertain the 
strength of the enemy, whose force was supposed 
to consist chiefly of Cavalry. 

Theleading Division, under General Heth, found 
the enemy’s videttes about three miles West of 
Gettysburg, and continued to advance until 
within a mile of the town, when two Brigades 
were sent forward to reconnoitre. They drove 
in the advance of the enemy, very gallantly, but 
subsequently encountered largely superior num- 
bers and were compelled to retire with loss, 
Brigadier-gi n2ral Archer, commanding oneof the 
Brigades, being taken prisoner. 

General Heth then prepared for action, and, as 
soon as Pender arrived to support him, was or- 
dered by General Hill to advance. The artillery 
was placed in position and the engagement open- 
ed with vigor. General Heth pressed the enemy 
steadily back, breaking his first and second lines, 
and attacking his third with great resolution. 
About half-past two, in the afternoon, the advance 
of Ewell's Corps, consisting of Rodes's Division, 
with Carter's Battalion of Artillery, arrived by the 
Middletown rvad, and forming on Heth’s left, 
nearly at right angles with his line, became warm- 
ly engaged with fresh numbers of the enemy. 
Heth’s troops having suffered heavily in their pro- 
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tracted contest with a superior force, were relieved 
by Pender’s; and Early coming up by the Heidlers- 
burg road, soon afterwards took position on the 
left of Rodes, when a general advance was made. 
The enemy gave way on all sides, and were 
driven through Gettysburg with great loss. Maj- 
or-general Reynolds, who was in command, was 
killed. More than five thousand prisoners, ex- 
clusive of a large number of wounded, three 
pieces of artillery, and several colors were captur- 
ed. Among the prisoners were two Brigadier- 
generals, one of whom was badly wounded. 

Our own loss was heavy, including a number 
of officers, among whom were Major-general Heth, 
slightly, and Brigadier-general Scales, of Pen- 
der’s Division, severely, wounded. 

The enemy retired to a range of hills South of 
Gettysburg, where he displayed a strong force of 
Infantry and Artillery. 

It was ascertained from the prisoners, that we 
had been engaged with two Corps of the Army 
formerly commanded by General Hooker; and that 
the remainder of that Army, under General Meade, 
was approaching Gettysburg. Without informa- 
tion as to its proximity, the strong position which 
the enemy had assumed could not be attacked 
without danger of exposing the four Divisions 
present, already weakened and exhausted by a 
long and bloody struggle, to overwhelming num- 
bers Of fresh troops. 

General Ewell was therefore instructed to carry 
the hill occupied by the enemy, if he found it 
practicable, but to avoid a general engage- 
ment, until the arrival of the other Divis- 
ions of the Army which were ordered to 
hasten forward. He decided to await Johnson's 
Division, which had marched from Carlisle by 
the road West of the mountains, to guard the 
trains of his Corps; and consequently did not 
reach Gettysburg, until a late hour. In the 
meantime, the enemy occupied the point which 
General Ewell designed to seize; but in what 
force could not be ascertained, owing to the dark- 
ness. An intercepted dispatch showed that 
another Corps had halted that afternoon, four 
miles from Gettysburg. Under these circumstanc- 
es, it was decided not to attack until the arrival 
of Longstreet, two of whose Divisions, those of 
Hood and McLaws, encamped about four miles 
in rear during the night. Anderson’s Division of 
Hill's Corps came up after the engagement. 

It had not been intended to deliver a general 
battle so far from our base unless attacked ; but, 
coming unexpectedly upon the whole Federal 
Army, to withdraw through the mountains, with 
our extensive trains, would have been diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Atthe same time, we were 
unable to await an attack, as the country was 
unfavorable for collecting supplies in the presence 
of the enemy, who could restrain our foraging 
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partics by holding the mountain-passes with lo- 
cal and other troops. <A battle had, therefore, 
become in a measure unavoidable ; and the success 
already gained gave hope of a favorable issue. 

The enemy occupied a strong p6sition, with his 
right upon two commanding elevations adjacent 
to each other, one South-east, and the other, known 
as Cemetery Hill, immediately South of the town, 
which lay at its base. His line extended thence 
upon the high ground along the Emmettsburg 
road, with a steep ridge in rear which was also 
occupied. This ridge was difficult of ascent, par- 
ticularly the two hills above mentioned as form- 
ing.its northern extremity, and a third, at the 
other end, on which the enemy’s left rested. Nu- 
merous stone and rail-fences, along the slope, 
served to afford protection to his troops and im- 
pede our advance. In his front, the ground was 
undulating and generally open, for about three- 
quarters of a mile. 

General Ewell's Corps constituted our left; 
Johnson's Division being opposite the height ad- 
joining Cemetery Hill; Early’s in the centre, in 
front of the North face of the latter; and Rodes’s 
upon his right. Hill's Corps faced the West side 
of Cemetery Hill, and extended nearly parallel to 
the Emmettsburg road, making an angle with 
Ewell’s. Pender’s Division formed his left; An- 


derson’s his right; Heth’s, under Brigadier-general 


Pettigrew, being in reserve. His artillery, under 
Colonel Walker, was posted in eligible positions 
along the line. 

It was determined to make the principal at- 
tack upon the enemy’s left, and endeavor to 
gain a position from which it was thought that our 
artillery could be brought to bear with effect. 
Longstreet was directed to place the Divisions of 
McLaws and Hood on the right of Hill, partially 
enveloping the enemy’s left, which he was to 
drive in. General Hill was ordered to threaten 
the enemy’s centre; to prevent reinforcements be- 
ing drawn to either wing; and to cooperate, with 
his right Division, in Longstreet’s attack. General 
Ewell was instructed to make a simultaneous de- 
monstration upon the enemy’s right, to beconvert- 
ed into a real attack should opportunity offer. 

About four, P.M., Longstreet’s batteries opened ; 
and, soon afterwards, Hood’s Division, on the ex- 
treme right, moved to the attack. Mclaws fol- 
lowed, somewhat later, four of Anderson's Brig- 
ades—those of Wilcox, Perry, Wright, and Posey 
—supporting him on the left, in the order named, 
The enemy was soon driven from his position on 
the Emmettsburg road, to the cover of a ravine 
and a lineof stone-fences, at the foot of the ridge 
in his rear. He was dislodged from these, after 
asevere struggle, and retired up the ridge, leay- 
ing a number of his batteries in our nossession. 

Wilcox’s and Wright's Brigades advancedjwith 
great gallantry, breaking successive lines of the 
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enemy’s Infantry, and compelling him to abandon 
much of hisartillery. Wilcox reached the foot, and 
Wright gained the crest, of the ridge itself, driv- 
ing the enemy down the opposite side. But, hav- 
ing become separated from McLaws’s, and gone 
beyond the other two Brigades of the Division, 
they were attacked in front and on both flanks, 
and compelled to retire, being unable to bring 
off any of the captured artillery. McLaws'’s left 
also fell back ; and it being now nearly dark, Gen- 
eral Longstreet determined to await the arrival 
of General Pickett. 

He disposed his command to hold the ground 
gained on the right, withdrawing his left to the 
first position from which the enemy had been 
driven. 

Four pieces of artillery, several hundred prison- 
ers, and two regimental flags were taken. As soon 
as the engagement began on our right, General 
Johnson opened with his artillery, and, about two 
hours later, advanced up the hill next to Ceme- 
tery Hill, with three Brigades, the fourth being 
detained by a demonstration on his left. Soon 
afterwards, General Early attacked Cemetery 
Hill with two Brigades, supported by a third, the 
fourth having been previously detached. The 
enemy had greatly increased the strength of the 
positions assailegl by Johnson and Early, by earth- 
works. 

The troops of the former moved steadily up the 
steep and rugged ascent, undera heavy fire, driving 
the enemy into his entrenchments, part of which 
were carried by Stewart's Brigade, and a number of 
prisoners taken, The contest was continued to a 
late hour, but without further advantage. On 
Cemetery Hill, the attack by Early’s leading 
Brigades,—those of Hays, and Hoke underColonel 
Avery—was made with vigor. Two lines of the 
enemy’s Infantry were dislodged from the cover 
of some stone and board-fences, on the sideof the 
ascent, and driven back into the works on the 
crest, into which our troops forced their way and 
seized several pieces of artillery. A heavy force 
advanced against their right, which was without 
support ; and they were compelled toretire, bring- 
ing with them about one hundred prisoners and 
four stands of colors. General Ewell had direct- 
ed General Rodes to attack in concert with Early, 
covering his right ; and had requested Brigadier- 
general Lane,then commanding Pender’s Division, 
to co-operate on the right of Rodes. When the 
time to attack arrived, General Rodes not hav- 
ing his troops in position, was unprepared to 
cooperate with General Early ; and, before he could 
get in readiness, the latter had been obliged to 
retire from want of expected support on his 
right. General Lane was prepared to give the 
assistance required of him, and so informed Gen- 
eral Rodes; but the latter deemed it useless to ad- 
vance after the failure of Early’s attack. 
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In this engagement, our loss in men and officers 
was large. Major-generals Hood and Pender, 
Brigadier-generals Jones, Semmes, G. T. Ander- 
son, and Barksdale, und Colonel Avery command- 
ing Hoke’s Brigade, were wounded—the last two, 
mortally. Generals Pender and Semmes died 
after their removal to Virginia. 

The result of this day's operations induced the 
belief, that, with proper concert of action, and 
with the increased support that the positions 
gained on the right would enable the artillery to 
render the assaulting columns, we should ulti- 
mately succeed ; and it was accordingly determin- 
ed to continue the attack. 

The general plan was unchanged : Longstreet, 
reinforced by Pickett’s three Brigades, which ar- 
rived near the battle-field during the afternoon 
of the second, was ordered to attack the next 
morning ; and General Ewell was ordered to assail 
the enemy's right, atthe same time. The latter, 
during the might, reinforced General Johnson 
with two Brigades from Rodes’s and one from 
Early's Divisions. 

General Longstreet's dispositions were not com- 
pleted as early as was expected ; but, before notice 
could be sent to General Ewell, General Johnson 
had already become engaged, and it was too late 
to recall him. The enemy attempged to recover 


the works, taken the preceding evening, but was 


repulsed; and General Johnson attacked in turn. 
After a gallant and prolonged struggle, in which 
the enemy was forced to abandon part of his en- 
trenchments, General Johnson found himself 
unable to carry the strongly-fortified crest of the 
hill. The projected attack on the enemy’s left 
not having been made, he was enabled to hold 
his right with a force largely superior to that of 
General Johnson, and finally to threaten his flank 
and rear, rendering it necessary for him to retire to 
his original position, about one in the afternoon. 

General Longstreet was delayed by a force oc- 
cupying the high, rocky hills on the enemy’s ex- 
treme left, from which his troops could be at- 
tacked in reverse as they advanced. His 
operations had been embarrassed the day previ- 
ous, by the same cause ; and he now deemed it 
necessary to defend his flank and rear, with the 
Divisions of Hood and McLaws. He was, 
therefore, reinforced by Heth’s Division and 
two Brigades of Pender’s, to the command of 
which Major-general Trimble was assigned. Gen- 
eral Hill was directed to hold his line with the rest 
of hiscommand, to afford General Longstreet fur- 
ther assistance if required, and to avail himself 
of any success which might be gained. 

A careful examination was made of the 


ground secured by Longstreet ; and his batteries | mand, would soon arrive. 


placed in positions which, it was believed, | 


would enable them to silence those of the 
enemy. 


{Kemper dangerously wounded. 





Hill’s artillery and part of Ewell’s were order- 
ed to open simultaneously ; and the assaulting 
column to advance under cover of the combined 
fire of the three. The batteries were directed 
to be pushed forward as the Infantry progressed ; 
to protect their flanks; and to support their at- 
tack closely. 

About one o'clock, at a given signal, a heavy 
cannonade was opened and continued for about 
two hours, with marked effect upon the enemy, 
His batteries replied vigorously at first, but to- 
wards the close, their fire slackened preceptibly ; 
and General Longstreet ordered forward the 
column of attack, consisting of Pickett’s and 
Heth’s Divisions, in two lines, Pickett being on 
the right. Wilcox’s Brigade marched in rear of 
Pickett’s right, to guard that flank; and Heth 
was supported by Lane's and Scale’s Brigades, 
under General Trimble. 

The troops moved steadily on, under a heavy 
fire of musketry and artillery; the main attack 
being directed against the enemy’s left centre. 
His batteries reopened as soon as they appeared. 
Our own, having nearly exhausted their ammu- 
nition in the protracted cannonade that preceded 
the advance of the Infantry, were unable to 
reply or render the necessary support to the 
attacking party. Owing to this fact, which 
was unknown to me when the assault took 
place, the enemy was enabled to throw a strong 
force of Infantry against our left, already wa- 
vering under a concentrated fire of artillery 
from the ridge, in front, and from Cemetery Hill, 
on the left. It finally gave way; and the right, 
after penetrating the enemy’s lines, entering his 
advanced works, and capturing some of his ar- 
tillery, was attacked, simultaneously, in front 
and on both flanks, and driven back with heavy 
loss. The troops were rallied and reformed ; but 
the enemy did not pursue. 

A large number of brave officers and men 
fell, or were captured, on this occasion, Of 
Pickett’s three Brigade commanders, Generals 
Armistead and Garnett were killed, and General 
Major-general 
Trimble and Brigadier-general Pettigrew were 
also wounded, the former severely. 

The movements of the Army, preceding the 
Battle of Gettysburg, had been much embar- 
rassed by the absence of the Cavalry. As soon 
as it was known that the enemy had crossed into 
Maryland, orders were sent to the Brigades of 
Robertson and Jones, which had been left to 
guard the passes of the Blue Ridge, to rejoin the 
Army without delay; and it was expected that 
General Stuart, with the remainer of his com- 
In the exercise of the 
discretion given him, when Longstreet and Hill 
marched into Maryland, General Stuart ceter- 
mined to pass around the rear of the Federal 
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Army, with three Brigades, and cross the Poto 
mac between it and Washington; believing that 
he would be able, by that route, to place him- 
self on our right flank, in time to keep us prop- 
erly advised of the enemy’s movements. 

He marched from Salem, on the night of the 
twenty-fourth of June, intending to pass West 
of Centreville, but found the enemy’s forces so 
distributed as to render that route impractica- 
ble. Adhering to his driginal plan, he was 
forced to make a wide detour through Buckland 
and Brentsville; and crossed the Occoquan at 
Wolf Run Shoals, on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh. Continuing his march through Fair- 
fax Court-house and Dranesville, he arrived at 
the Potomac, below the mouth of Seneca Creek, 
in the evening. He found the river much 
swollen by the recent heavy rains; but, after 
great exertions, gained the Maryland shore be- 
fore midnight, with his whole command. He 
now ascertained that the Federal Army, which 
he had discovered to be drawing towards the 
Potomac, had crossed the day before, and was 
moving toward Frederickstown, thus interposing 
itself between him and our forces, 

He accordingly marched northward, through 
Rockville and Westminster, to Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania, where he arrived on the thirtieth; but 
the enemy advanced with equal rapidity on his 
left, and continued to obstruct communications 
with our main body. 

Supposing, from such information as he could 
obtain, that part of the Army was at Carlisle, 
he left Hanover that night, and proceded thither 
by way of Dover. He reached Carlisle on the 
first of July, when he received orders to pro- 
ceed to Gettysburg. He arrived in the after- 


noon of the following day, and took position | 


on General Ewell’s left. His leading Brigade, 
under General Hampton, encountered and re- 
pulsed a body of the enemy's Cavalry, at Hunt- 
erstown, endeavoring to reach our rear. 
General Stuart had several skirmishes during 
his march; and, at Hanover, quite a severe en- 
gagement took place with a strong force of Cav- 
alry, which was finally compelled to withdraw 
from the town. The prisoners taken by the Cav- 
alry, and paroled at various places, amounted to 
about eight hundred: and, at Rockville, a large 
train of wagons, coming from Washington, was 
intercepted and captured. Many of them were 
‘destroyed; but one hundred and twenty-five, 
with all the animals of the train, were secured. 
The ranks of the Cavalry were much reduced 
by its long and arduous march, repeated conflicts, 
and insuflicient supplies of food and forage; but 
the day after its arrival et Gettysburg, it engag- 
ed the enemy's Cavalry with unabated spirit, 
and effectnally protected our left. In this ac- 
tion, Brigadier-general Hampton, was seriously 
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wounded while acting with his accustomed gal- 
lantry. 

Robertson's and Jones's Brigades arrived on the 
third of July, and were stationed upon our right 
flank. The severe loss sustained by the Army and 
the reduction of its ammunition rendered an- 
other attempt to dislodge the enemy unadvisable; 
and it was therefore determined to withdraw. 

The trains, with such of the wounded as could 
bear removal, were ordered to Williamsport, on 
the fourth of July, part moving through Cash- 
town and Greencastle, escorted by General Imbo- 
den and the remainder by the Fairfield road. 
The Army retained its position until dark, when 
it was putin motion for the Potomac, by the last- 
named route. A heavy rain continued throughout 
the night and so much impeded its progress 
that Ewell's Corps, which brought up the rear, did 
not leave Gettysburg until late in the forenoon of 
the following day. The enemy offered no seri- 
ous interruption; and after an arduous march, we 
arrived at Hagerstown, in the afternoon of the 
sixth, and morning of the seventh, of July. 

The great length of our trains made it difficult 
to guard them effectually in passing through the 
mountains; and a number of wagons and ambu- 


| lances were captured. They succeeded in reach- 


Williamsport, on the sixth; but were unable to 
cross the Potomac, on account of the high stage of 
water. Herethey wereattacked by astrong force of 
Cavalry and Artillery, which was gallantly repuls- 
ed by General Imboden, whose command had been 
strengthened by several batteries, ard by two Reg- 
iments of Infantry which had been detached at 
Winchester to guard prisoners, and were returning 
tothe Army. While the enemy was being held in 
check, General Stuart arrived with the Cavalry, 
which had performed valuable service in guard- 
ing the flanks of the Army, during the retrograde 
movement; and, after a short engagement, drove 
him from the field. 

The rains that had prevailed almost without 
intermission, since our entrance into Maryland, 
and greatly interfered with our movements, had 
made the Potomac unfordable ; and the pontoon 
bridge, left at Falling Waters, had been partially 
destroyed by the enemy. The wounded and 
prisoners were sent over the river as rapidly as 
possible in a few ferry-boats; while the trains 
awaited the subsiding of the waters and the con- 
struction of a new pontoon bridge. 

On the eighth of July, the enemy's Cavalry ad- 
vanced towards Hagerstown, but was repulsed 
by General Stuart, and pursued as far as Boones- 
boro. With this exception, nothing but occasional 
skirmishing occurred until the twelfth, when 
the main body of the enemy arrived. The Army 
then took a position, previously selected, covering 
the Potomac from Williamsport to Falling 
Waters, where it remained for two days with the 
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enemy, immediately in front, manifesting no dis- 


position to attack but throwing up entrenchments | 


along his whole line. 

By the thirteenth, the river, at Williamsport, 
though still deep, was fordable ; and a good bridge 
was completed at Falling Waters, new boats 
having been constructed and some of the old 
recovered, As further delay would enable the 
enemy to obtain reinforcements, and as it was 
found difficult to procure a sufficient supply of 
flour for the troops, the working of the mills be- 
ing interrupted by high waters, it was determined 
to await an attack no longer. Orders were ac- 
cordingly given to cross the Potomac, that night— 
Ewell’s Corps by the ford, at Williamsport, and 
those of Longstreet and Hill, on the bridge. The 
Cavalry was directed to relieve the Infantry skir- 
mishers, and bring up the rear. 

The movement was much retarded by a se- 
vere rain-storm and the darkness of the night. 
Ewell’s Corps having the advantage of a turn- 
pike road, marched with less difficulty, and 
crossed the river by eight o’clock the following 
morning. 

The condition of the road to the bridge and 
the time consumed in the passage of the artillery, 
ammunition, wagons, and ambulances, which 
could not ford the river, so much delayed the pro- 
= of Longstreet and Hill, that it was daylight 

fore their troops began to cross. Heth’s Divis- 
ion was halted about a mile and a half from the 
bridge, to protect the passage of thecolumn. No 
interruption was offered by the enemy until about 
eleven o’clock, when his Cavalry, supported by ar- 
tillery, opened in front of General Heth. A small 
number, in advance of the main body, was mis- 
taken for our own Cavalry retiring, no notice 
having been given of the withdrawal of the latter, 
and was suffered to approach our lines. They 
were immediately destroyed or captured, with 
the exception of two or three; but Brigadier-gen- 
eral Pettigrew, an officer of great merit and prom- 
ise, was mortally wounded in the encounter. He 
survived his removal to Virginia only a few days. 
The bridge being clear, General Heth began to with- 
draw. The enemy advanced, but his efforts to 
break our lines were repulsed, and the passage of 
the river completed about one, in the afternoon. 

Owing to the extent of General Heth’s line, 
some of his men, most remote from the bridge, 
were cut off, before they could reach it; but the 
greater part of those taken by the enemy, during 
the movement, supposed to amount in all to about 
five hundred, consisted of men from various com- 
mands, who lingered behind, overcome by pre- 
vious labors and hardships and the fatigue of a 
most trying night march. There was no loss of 
material, except a few broken wagons and two 
pieces of artillery which the horses were unable 
to draw through the deep mud. Other horses 
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were sent back for them ; but the rear of the col- 
umn had passed before their arrival. 

The Army proceeded to the vicinity of Bunker- 
hill and Deartsville, where it halted to afford 
the troops repose. 

The enemy made no effort to follow, except 
with his Cavalry, which crossed the Potomac at 
Harper’s Ferry and advanced towards Martins- 
burg, on the sixteenth of July. They were at- 
tacked by General Fitz Lee, with his own and 
Chambliss’s Brigade, and driven back with loss. 

When the Army retired to Virginia, it was in- 
tended to move into Loudon; but the Shenan- 
doah was found to be impassable. While wait- 
ing for it to subside, the enemy crossed the Po- 
tomac, East of the Blue Ridge, and seized the pas- 
ses we designed to use. As he continued to ad- 
vance along the eastern slope, apparently with 
the purpose of cutting us off from the Ruil-road 
to Richmond, General Longstreet was ordered, 
on the nineteenth of July, to proceed to Culpeper 
Court-house, by way of Front Royal. He succeed- 
ed in passing part of his command over the Shen- 
andoah in time to prevent the occupation of Ma- 
nassa and Chester Gaps by the enemy, whose Cav- 
alry had already made its appearance. As soon asa 
pontoon bridge could be laid down, the rest of his 
Corps crossed the river and marched through 
Chester Gap to Culpeper Court-house, where 
it arrived on the twenty-fourth. He was fol- 
lowed by General A. P. Hill, without serious op- 
position. 

General Ewell having been detained in the 
Valley by an effort to capture a force of the 
enemy guarding the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, West of Martinsburg, Wright’s Brigade was 
left to hold Manassa Gap, until he arrived. He 
reached Front Royal, on the twenty-third, with 
Johnson’s and Rodes’s Divisions, Early’s being 
near Winchester, and found General Wright skir- 
mishing with the enemy's Infantry, which had 
already appeared in Manassa Gap. General 
Ewell supported Wright with Rodes’s Divis- 
ion and some artillery; and the enemy was 
heldin check. Finding that the Federal force 
greatly exceeded his own, General Ewell marched 
through Thornton’s Gap, and ordered Early to 
move up the Valley, by Strasburg and New Mar- 
ket. He encamped near Madison Court-house, 
on the twenty-ninth of July. 

The enemy massed his Army in the vicinity of 
Warrenton ; and, on the night of the thirty-first of 
July, his Cavalry, with a largesupporting force of 
Infantry, crossed the Rappahannock at Rappa- 
hannock Station and Kelly’s Ford. The next 
day, they advanced towards Brandy Station ; their 
progress being gallantly resisted by General Stuart 
with Hampton's Brigade, commanded by Colonel 
Baker, who fell back gradually to our lines, about 
two miles South of Brandy Station. Our In- 
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fantry skirmishers advanced and drove the enemy 
beyond Brandy Station. 

It was now determined to place the Army in a 
position to enable it more readily to oppose the 
enemy, should heattempt to move southward, That 
near Culpeper Court House being one that he 
could easily avoid, Longstreet and Hill were 
put in motion, on the third of August, leaving the 
Cavalry at Culpeper. Ewell had been previously 
ordered from Madison; and, by the fourth, the 
Army occupied the line of the Rapidan. 

The officers of the General Staff of the Army were 
unremittingly engaged in the duties of their re- 
spective Departments, much depending on their 
management and execution. The labors of the 
Quarter-master Commissary, and Medical Depart- 
ments were more than usually severe. The In- 
spector’s General were also laboriously occupied 
in their attention to the troops, both on the march 
and in camp ; and the officers of Engineers showed 
skill and judgment in expediting the passage of 
rivers and streams, the swollen condition of 
which, by almost continuous rains, called for extra- 
ordinary exertion. The chief of Ordnance and 
his assistants are entitled to praise for the care 
and watchfulness given to the Ordnance trains 
and ammunition of the Army, which, in a long 
march and in many conflicts were always at 
hand, and accessible to the troops. My thanks 
are due to my personal Staff, for the constant aid 
afforded me at all times, onthe march and in the 
field, and their willing discharge of every duty. 

(R. E. LEE.) 


II.—WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


ASERIES OF LETTERS WRITTEN BY DIS- 
TINGUISHED WOMEN OF THAT PERIOD. 


FroM THE TOMLINSON COLLECTION, COMMUNICAT- 
ED BY CHARLES I. BusHNELL, Esq. 


1.—‘* CLARENDA”. 


was I to neglect writing by this oppertunity 
my good Friend might perhaps Imagine I had 
given over all thought of answering his Letters— 
this however will Convince you to the contrary— 
Iam Ever happy to here from you & must be 
much more so to have it Comefrom your own hand 
—the Loss of my poor unfortunate Brother & the 
times have allmost Renderd me incapable of writ- 
ing to my nearest friends—I have wrote But one 
Letter since which was to garry—and can not 
Write aney thing nowscarcely worth 3 our attention 
—news we have none—we have A great number 
of ‘soldiers here all which seem to be kept in good 
order I fear nothing now whilst we have so many 
to protect us and so well fortifyed. 

Jeantye & Abraham are Boath well— the tur- 
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tles are soon to be seperated as their is A talk in 
our family to go to Red hook soon as we Can 
make it Convenient—next week Jeantye Abraham 
& myself Expect to go to hackensack to see & 
bid Adue to all their not being certain how Long 
we shall have to stay here—and must I quit my 
native Place, O, sweet New York, for Ever—here 
is nothing Remarkable but this that the girls here 
are got mad—Miss Betsey More’s heart was stol- 
en by one Mr Smith one of the head Inginears & 
after A few days acquaintence Made him Return 
his in Lieu of the one he stole, they ware Mar- 
ried at her fathers house tho’ not with his Consent, 
& Miss hope has Chang’d her name & is now Mrs 
Long. 

tee I should tire your Patience I Conclude 
assureing you that you have our Best wishes and 
that you may Return safe to your Native soil is 
the sincearest ‘desire of her who is Ever anxious. 
for your wellfare. 

CLARENDA. 


New York 9" of April, [1777] 


Since I wrote the Above My Mother is taken 
very sick, 


[Addressed] 
Capt RicHarD VARICK 
aT ALBANY. 
[ Endorsed] 
(Rect Ap! 26, 1776,) 
Capt W. Huycx. 


2.—JANE VREDENBURG. 


New York, April 28", 1776. 
Dear RICcHARD- 

After My Long Silence I Suppose you Will Im- 
agin I did Not intend to acquaint you, Whether 
I had Received your Letters or Not. I have Now 
however the Happiness to Inform you that I Re- 
ceived them Both with Great Pleasure, and Was 
Happy to Hear My Friend Enjoyed his Health, & 
usual Flow of Spirits, Which the Present Situa- 
tion of affairs Require. I thought Ere this to 
have had the Pleasure of Seeing you in New York, 
But am Greatly Disappointed in hearing that in- 
stead of Coming Nearer to your Friends, you 
are going to A greater Distance, Perhaps Never to 
Return, Tho God forbid that Should be the Case. 
How Many Dear Friends are Deprived of Each 
others Good Coxgpany, Some for A few Months, 
others for Ever through the Distress of these 
Times. 

Our Family has undergone A Severe Trial Last 
Week. Since Cornelia Wrote your Last She has 
Been deprived of the Best of Mothers, After 
Laying Nine days intirely deprived of her Rea- 
son She Could Get no Rest, Took No Nourishment 
But What Was Put in her Mouth With A Spoon, 
And in that Manner Expired. Figure to your 
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Self the distress it Must have occasioned to see 
So Good A Parent under go Such distress Aunt 
Tweedy & Cernelia are Very Much affected. My 
Poor old Grandfather Grieves I Cant think he 
Will Long Survive her. 

I hope the Report Concerning the army Before 
Quebeck's Being Defeated is an untruth it was 
Said there Were 1400 Men Kill’d, there isno Con- 
fidence I Believe Put in it I Believe the various 
Reports are invented By Both Parties to Vex Each 
other. 

our City in A Short time Will be Very Well For- 
tified the Streets are so Blocked up there is hard- 
ly any Passing They are Erecting A Fort on the 
‘Governors Island, they have A Very fine one they 
Say on Long Island & several in town I hope They 
May Be of Service to us if Occasion Requires— 

My father & Brothers Kind Respects to you— 
My Sister is in the Country so you Cant have hers 
at Present— 

Accept the Best Wishes for your Health & Suc- 
cess of your 

affectionate Friend o. ¥. 


John McAdam, Lord drummond & Doctr. Mid- 
dleton are gone to Bermuda, the two former for 
their health. 

[Addressed] 

To Capt Ricwarp Varick 
[Endorsed | AT STILLWATER. 
J. VREDENBURGH. 


3.—Mrs. GENERAL SCHUYLER. 


Mrs Scbuyler begs the favor of Cap Varick to 
— two thousand Oysters and to get Mrs 
fernon or some person that understands it to 
pickle them— 

Saratoea Ap: 30% 1776. 
[Addressed | 
To Capt Ricnarp Varick, att Albany. 


4.—Mrs. Docror TappEn. 


POGHKEEPSIE July ye 19" 1776. 
My Dear. 

We have been in great Confusion ever since you 
left us, first place almost every Tory in the County 
was hunted up by the Yankies & Brought to Coun- 
ty Committy—then we had news of the ships com- 
ing up the river. Troops fiocking here like swarms 
of Bees—People that live at the river moving 
everything away, others packing up one thing 
with another has put such a Damp upon my spir- 
its that I have very little left I have almost a con- 
tinual pain in my head, ears & Teeth am very 
faint & week I take a nap every day & cant seem 
to sleep enough I take the Bath once or twice a 
day but dont seem to do much good perhaps 
bleeding would be of service, to me, but dont 
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like to do anything without your advice—if the 
Garison isso that you can cleverly leave them I 
would be very glad to see you for a day on sever- 
al accounts—you letter of ye 14 I rec* yester- 
day I suppose it to be the one you mentioned to 
have sent to Clintons—Caty Rec* her third yester- 
day from Gilbert—he expects to be up on Busi- 
ness in two or 3 Days time I hope you have 
heard from me before this I wrote one by Lieu- 
tenant Belnat & one by Quad-Newcomb I might 
of wrote oftener had I known of the oppertuni- 
ties several of our acquaintances have been to one 
or both the forts but was not kind enough to let 
me know of it I hear some hands are going this 
afternoon to furt Constitution by which I hope 
to send this I will get one of the little boys to 
carry it to shipyards if Mr Dally is one that goes 
I will send a p' white Linnen Rib‘ stockings & 
let him give them to Peter for you if you dont 
come up yourself & havea safe oppertunity send 
your New Brown Linnen Stockings up after they 
are Dirty—I will Run them & send them to you 
again I have not heard from Sopas since you went 
away I heard they were all well at Mr Clintons 
our friends are all well here—we hear nothing of 
Toryism since independence was read to them 
at Carpenters they seem to be as much Distressed 
about the ships coming up as the wigs—I believe 
they have given over all their lead & give up 
their tuels for the purpose of intrenching at ship- 
yards—they as well as wigs are at work there-— 
it seem’d the lot fell most on the tories themselves 
in our Neighborhood Coll. V. Kleeck Snedeker 
Hair Emot Fisher John Davis Everit, we have 
nothing new last we hear was a gentleman of the 
army came in company with Gen" Sullivan from 
ticonderoga left it last sunday said there was 
nothing new the children are well Caty slept at 
sisters last night I feel pretty well myself Just 
now. Sister was very sorry when she heard that 
Lieut. Brison had lost his arm she is acquainted 
with him—Farewell my Dear I hope the Lord 
will preserve you from all evil. 
I remain Yr Loving wife 
ELizABETH TAPPEN. 


P. 8. Please to let me know weather you 
meant that I should sell the whole of the med- 
icine in the chests or sel them singely—When I 
heard the ships were Coming up I thought best not 
to unpack that they might be ready for moving— 
Let me know how to sell Cort Peren p' oz & Pul. 
Rhei—likewise what I must put in that vial I was 
speaking of to you to make it ink. 


5.—JANE VREDENBURG. 


Rep Hook, July 20, 1776. 
Dear RicHaRD— : 
I am Extremely Happy in having So convenient 
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an opportunity of acknowledgeing the Receipt 
of your two agreeable favours of 18" May & 19" 
June—was Glad to hear My Friend Still Enjoyed 
his Health hope this May find you Still enjoying 
that Valuable Blessing, it Leaves us all in the 
Possession of it at Present. I Should have Been 
Exceeding Happy Had it Lain in Your Power to 
have Paid us A Visit, Before you was more Deep- 
ly Engaged tho hope it May not be of Much 
Longer Duration, that We May then again Meet 
all our Friends in Peace, the Cloud Seemsto 
Hang Very heavy over Poor New York, that once 
happy Place, I often Wish Myself in it, But am 
Much afraid I shant have that Pleasure this year, 
Icant Bear the thoughts of Remaining here all 
Winter, tho there is Very agreable Company. 

I Believe Cornelia will Lose her Heart, there 
are so Many Sprigs that Pay Very Close attention 
that I am afraid if we Remain here all winter I 
Shall Leave her Behind, and I Should be very 
Loth to do that. Iimagine She would Schold me 
if she knew I wrote in this Manner about her— 
She desired me to Present her Compliments to 
you—she Would write, But is hindred by Iron- 
ing. 

t am Very Much Disappointed at Gennys not 
Coming up I thought to have had the Pleasure of 
her Good Company for Some time, & Cornelia & 
Myself intended to have Gone to albany with her 
But am Very Sorry to Meet with So Great a dis- 
appointment. after Reminding you Not to Criti- 
cise upon the Writing or inditing as Both are 
Most Curiously Done, & Generally are. 
I Beg Leave to Subscribe 
Myself your Affectionate & Sincere 
Friend J. ¥. 
Sarah Duryee is Married to Mr. Henry Peter, 


[Addressed] 
To Capt Peter Vanick at Albany 
Pr favor Mr 
J. Vredenburgh 
[Endorsed] 
from 
J. VREDENBURG. 


6.—JANE VARICK. 


April 11% 1777 av Peter Extrnas Esopus. 


Dear BRoTHeEr, 

I am still here but how long I'm to stay I dont 
know for Mammy has sent for me sev’ral times 
to come by the first opportanity if it only was as 
far as [ ] from there—Daddy would fetch me 
I don't think I shall meet with an opportunity 
till Nancy is got well of her lying she was brought 
to bed on Wednesday the 9" Inst of a fine young 
Son I wish you a great deal of joy with your 
Nephew may he live long and happy that’s the 
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sincere wish of your Sister—Peter talks of bring- 
ing me down when he is once mov’d down at wall 
kill which I suppose will be about the Middle of 
next Month and it will be almost the Latter end be- 
fore I reach that beloved Place called Home Mam- 
my sent me word I must bring down some of your 
things and mend them there as there’s not so 
much Company to hinder me I’ve done but very 
little to your shirts since my last which is now a 
fortnight ago for there was some preparations to 
be made for this little stranger I've this Evening 
finish’d his Christening Cap as he’s to be made a 
Christian of on sunday but who's to be the wit- 
nesses yet I cant tell but will inform you in my 
next I’ve finished your Cotton Stockings accord- 
ing to Promise in the Holidays and will send 
them with this with Capt Johnson be pleas’d by 
this Oppertunity to send me all the shirts you can 
possibly spare for this time as also the Linen 
Cambrick and Muslin for stocks I will promise to 
do as much with them as lays in my Power while 
here and Leave what I’ve done with Mrs Elmend- 
orph tosend by the first oppertunity th’ rest I'll take 
down and mend at home I'll assure you I'll mend 
them mnch better and faster there as I'll have 
some help there and here I’m oblig’d to help in- 
stead of getting help—don’t make any stand 
about sending them as I'll promise you to do my 
best to them as far as lays in my power and I 
dare say you dont doubg my word in the least if 
yon do you wrong me greatly for I‘ll do any- 
thing that lays in my Power for my Parents 
Brothers and Sisters I wish you'd inform me 
what you meant by writing in your last you'd 
bought me some y** of Muslin for a Morning 
Dress when you should be so lucky as to go and 
see tother Country what tother Country do you 
mean or do you want to see I did not quite un- 
derstand your meaning in that wish you'd write 
it Plainer in your Next you mention'd also in 
your last about Miss Schuylers stays I’ve had no 
oppertunity to Enquire yet but will get Mr Elting 
to do it in the Morning I go out very seldom in- 
deed without it is a small walk just dusk to re- 
vive me a little but have not done as much as that 
since Tuesday I use myself as much to confinement 
as I possibly can that it would be too great when 
I get at Home but I need not be afraid of that 
my Happiness will be too great for that when 
once I see my dear relations again how much I 
long for that happy Hour but should be very glad 
to see you once more before I went down but as 
| for coming to Albany I don’t expect at all I can’t 

tell whats the reason but you seem nearer to me 

than my other Brothers and Sisters but I believe 

its because you and I were thought to be the fa- 
| vourites of our parents I know Sister Ann and 
| Sally was always jealous of me but I never saw 
| any distinction made between us only they were 
| both backward of asking Daddy if they wanted 
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anything and that I never was Daddy has never re- 
fused me anything yet that I've wanted and ask’d 
for so I'd no reason to be backward nor my 
Mother has never kept anything back which she 
new I wanted I had almost forgot to tell you Ihave 
heard that Gen' Scotts wife Daughter Son and 
Granddaughter were come to town yesterday I 
suppose you'd be very happy to see them once 
they are agoing to live here Entirely without 
they are drove away by those plagued scarecrows 
the Regulars which I am not afraid of though 
they have come [ ] without they come from 
your way I hopeif there’s any danger you'll keep 
as much out of the way as Honor will Permit you 
lest you get also hurried away to Eternity but I 
trust and hope on that God who has preserved 
us to this day that he will guideand direct your 
steps that no such accident may befall my dear 
Brother may he preserve us in all our ways and 
words and may he pour out His Blessings on us all 
may he also be with our army in the day of Bat- 
tle that they may gain a compleat Victory over 
their Enemies that’s the sincere wish of every good 
Person I send you in tris only two pair of Stock- 
ings I'll roll them in the Towel in which you 
must put the shirts and things you send your third 
Pair you took along the last time you was here 
I wish you would now be so Kind as to send me 
that lock of hair you promised me last summer I 
should be very happy with it—they all join me 


in wishing that Health and Happiness may attend 
you wherever you give my Comp“ to enquiring 
acquaintences I am Dear Brother with every senti- 
ment of esteem your Ever loving true and affec- 
tionate friend and sister 


JANE VARICK. 


I’ve not so much in Love as when I wrote the last 
I don't care much more for one person than I do 
for another Good Night I think it high time to 
break off its past Midnight already and they 
snore away at a fine rate Pleasant Dreams to you 
every Night Excuse bad writing for this time 
the next shall be better. 
[Addressed | 
To Col! RicHarp VARICK, AT ALBANY. 


7.—CATHARINE LIVINGSTON. 


Fort MontcomEry, June 
Dear SistER— 

I got down about a mile this side the upper fort 
next day 5 o'clock in the afternoon where we 
were to wait for the next tide I was a good deal 
uneasy as it would be some time in the night when 
I landed but very luckily a little after sun down 
I saw a barge which when we haild we found 
found were souldiers from our fort who had been 
for beef I and my handmaid bundled in with our 
duds and got home about 10 o'clock it happen’d 
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the grand round were going and were just then 
at the water side so that we were not detain’d I am 
hardly slept out yet as I did not sleep two hours 
the night I came away, and can’t sleep much in 
the morning for the noise for here are 6 Com- 
panys which make it very lively I have been un- 
easy about Daddy as I heard the Committee of 
New Windsor had been taken and sent home I 
have not much time to write as I expect compauy 
to dinner and the man is waiting for the letter 
Gilbert scolds at me every day for not bringing 
Catey but I believe she’s better off where she is, 

I don’t expect to stay here long I wish you 
would hurry Larrence out of our house hy the 1* 
of July at least for they have rang'’d long enough 
—Give my love to all friends,and accept the 
same from your affectionate sister 

CATHARINE LIVINGSTON. 


Colonel Clinton has not been here since I went 
away but we exhect him and his wife and Cap‘ 
Bedlow and his wife to Dine with us saturday 
morning 9 o'clock. 

[Addressed] 

To Mrs Croz—Mart Agtroin 


8.—Mrs. Docror TAPPEN. 


New Wrnpsor, Saterday Morn. 
My DEaR- 


Wn are much alarmed with this news of the 
shipping being in the river—we dont know what 
to do—no body to advise with—we was at M" 
Jacksons yesterday to bespeak his sloop in case 
we should be obliged to Fly—he told us we 
might have it but that it could be too late to go 
by water when we heard they were coming up— 
ships sale so much faster with the wind than a 
sloop. I received yours by Gilbert in which you 
advise me to have my wagon this side that I may 
ride a few miles I case the shipscome. I am in 
a good deal trouble I had some thoughts of re- 
turning to Poughkeepsie my wagon is on the 
other side the river this secms to break our plan 
I was in hopes of living with you once more 
most of what you want for winter I have with 
me though not intirely ready for whering I 
thought to made them ready at leisure sister ad- 
vise me to send my things the other side but 
dont know where to send them safe. I was 
much disappointed at your not coming I wish 
I could see you if it was but for one hour—seems 
to me you might come up & go back again in 
one night—the ships will hardly winter where 
they have not been in dark—I am at a loss whar 
to do wether to send my things to} fishkills to 
Back from the river this side or to return with 
all to Poughkeepsie I believe for the present I 
will send them back in hopes to see you soon to 
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advise with God Bless you my dear & prosper 
your army from 


Y' Affect. wife 
ELIZABETH TAPPEN-— 
[ Addressed, } 
To Doct Peter TAPPEN 
Fort Montgomery. 


9.—Miss Dry. 


Bioomssure Sept 25 80, 
Dear Sir. 

Ihave in some measure complied with your 
request in sending your bear skin, one table 
cloth and towel with a large piece of canvius to 
make two towels more if you please (I cou’d find 
no more than one in your chest) with two pair 
of your stockings. 

Our friend Cap‘ Colfax is here—has been ex- 
ceeding ill, but is in a fair way of recovery— 
he has been here a week uncertain when he re- 
turns to camp, but wou’d be very hapy to find 
your bear skin at Head Q. when he returns he 
will make you ample satisfaction in friendship 
@ or any other w ay you demand—his present 
weakness requires a warm bed and I will not 
youch for his not freezing next winter if he 
does not keep himself warm you're near the 
Hudson and can send up for another any time, 
if possible do not disappoint him. 

Nothing new here worth your notice, on pub- 
lick affairs, but you say what should an old 
Maid do with publick who can scarce have any 
Domestick, not even a distant hope of ever 
launching out in this world of business, but 
hold sir, your advice shall be followed in each 
particular, and as I think an age between 30 
and 40 no despisable one, shall (if Not disap- 
pointed in morals) Embrace it, supposing it 
should be a devine, or in sight Opposition no 
Objection I hope or a Medium I shall be satisfi- 
ed. I need not acquaint you that the D* has 
found the road to matrimony his head will be 
setled I think he has the appearance of a brave 
specie. Coll. 
his family —so you have only my love, love did 
Isay I believe it must only be compliments in 
which Mama and M". Colfax heartily join 
to you and the Generals family. I am _ not 
pleas'd Major Franks disappointed us in not 
giving us a sight of the amiible Mrs Arnold— 

from dear Sir your friend &c., 
CoLL, VARICK, E. Dey. 


[Addressed. | 
Coll. RicHarp VARICK. 


{Zndorsed| 
from Miss Dry. 


Dey is not at home nor many of 
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10.—Miss SARAH VARICK. 


¢ HackENsACK Sept 26. 1780. 
Dear BROTHER, 

I shall not attempt making many apologies for 
this time as business will not admit of it. Uncle 
Varick is very sorry he has it not in his power to 
oblige you he says he has not a lock in the world 
and as screws they are not at home, you desire 
me to let you know particularly if all our relation 
-—it is not in my power at present aunt Sarah was 
not very well last night—Aunt at the, Corner set 
out Yesterday for Raritan poor Nancy ‘is all alone 
—she was in gvod spirits last night. the Express 
is in a hurry and you will excuse me till tne next 
vppertunity and then you shall have the particu- 
lars of all you request. I must conclude with 
my compliments to Gen. Arnold all all that en- 
quire I remain your affectionate sister 

SaraH VARICK. 


11.—Miss Dey. 


Bioomssure, Oct 13 1780. 
DEAR Sir. 

I have complied with your request in yours 
of the 10" instant which I received by the hand 
of Coll. Harrison—can find no letters from 
Gen. Gates or the detestable Arnold. 

have not the least doubt of your giving Gen- 
eral satisfaction as well as to your friends, my 
dear sir, there’s no one here that has the least 
distant suspicion of your disaffection to your 
country, or can they anywhere if acquainted 
with your principles. 

have heard you have been very unwell hope 
to here from you soon, at least of your recovery 
—I was inform’d of your ill state of health by 
one of the Gentlemen of the family but you 
say nothing of it in your letter. 

Mr. Colfax is so far recover’d that he last 
Thursday set off for New London, he Expects 
(health permiting) to return in six weeks—hope 
to see you soon if convenient to yourself—I have 
heard from Hackensack last week the family 
are nearly recovered. 

Dady mama and all the boys especially Peter 
sends their Best Compliments to you and ex- 
cept the unfeigned regard from dear Sir, 

your sincere friend 
E. Dery. 

The General came here last Monday. Pvor 
Franks came last Night from Philadelphia 
have not seen him, Yet fear it, as I am no proper 
person to console as I think he must want con- 
solation from the many disagreeable aspersions 
against him. 

[ Addressed, | 

Col? Varick 
West Port. 


4 
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12.—Miss JANE VARICK. 


Hacktnsack October 29% 1780. 
My Dear BROTHER: 

I’m very sorry to hear that you’re offended 
with me for my not writing to you but believe 
me my Letter must Certainly Have miscarried as 
I wrote you and sent it to the Care of Major 
Gibbs, but when the Letter arrived at Tappan 
Head Quarters was mov’d from there and I di- 
rected the Letters should be forwarded from 
Tappan if Possible, and whether it has been 
sent or not It is not in my Power to tell, but 
shall know by Tomorrow as Abraham Haring is 
gone Home. 

I'm likewise sorry to inform you that the 
Letter you sent under Cover to Major Gibbs has 
Miscartied he detained it for a few Days on 
Hearing that I was from Home and then sent 
it by an Express who came Down with Orders 
to Major Goetschiers, the Express being a 
Young Fellow lately Enter’d that Department 
was Unfortunate Enough to lose it—Major 
Gibbs raves at the poor Unfortunate Young 
Fellow—I was very Unhappy myself as by the 
Precaution you had taken, I suppos’d it to be 
an Answ—on a very delicate subject. I wish 
you would Recollect what you had wrote and 
send it me by the first safe Hand, but whatever 
it may be it will Come too late to serve any 
Purpose whatever, if I could have receiv’d the 
one by Major Gibbs it would have Come in 
time, as he took Leave of us last Friday After- 
noon—Poor Fellow he was Exceedingly Dis- 
tress’d when I shall see him again the Lord only 
knows, I must drop the Subject it Distresses 
me too much. 

I return’d last Tuesday from a Visit to my 
D' Sister at Raritan in Company with Aunt 
Varick and Abraham—We left her well on Mon- 
day, and in good Spirits with her Love to you, 
but poor Soul before we Reach’d Home which 
was on Tuesday Noon, she was deliver’d very 
Unexpeetedly of Two fine Sons Surprizingly 
you'll say, too many for a Beginning, Especially 
in these hard Times—The thoughts of Matrimo- 
ny will be too shocking if there’s so many Com- 
forts to Come at once. We wish much for your 
good Company in our Quarter, as we shall want 
God Fathers soon. 

Mammy has just left us ona visit to Bergen 
to meet her Sisters, ard Mrs Buskirk, but that’s 
all we’ve to expect as they are too Strict in New 
York to get Intelligence or any thing else. 

Abraham and Myself after our return from 
Somerset went on Business to Col. Deys I was 
there Inform’d of the Unfortunate loss of my 
Letter but had not the Time to write from 
there, as the little Leisure I had I was Surround- 
ed by my Head-quarter Acquaintances it was 





Night before we reach’d there and the next 
Morning which was Friday at Ten I left it after 
Settleing a great deal of Business so you may 
Judge of my Leisure time—Sally is just a go- 
ing to set out for their to fetch her Clothes ag 
she’s a going to Help Tenutye Nurse her Bant- 
lings—Adieu I must Conclude as they're a 
waiting—I remain your affectionate sister 


J. V. 
[Endorsed] 
Miss VarIck 
to Col. Ricop VARIcK. 


13.—Miss E. Dry. 


BLoomssurG July 7 1781. 
DEAR Sir. 

I can freely forgive you the neglect you have 
shown for these few months past. I had realy 
argued myself in a notion of my friends’ being 
attach’d worthy female, who might have merit 
enough to shake his most firm Resolution to the 
Contrary, at which I should most heartily rejoice. 

There's nothing did give me more real pleasure @ 
than when I first heard of your appointment in 
the General's family, those of your Enemies who 
perhaps Might still harbour an Evil Opinion of 
you on traitor Arnold’s Account I hope they will 
submit to a better man’s judgment. 

I am Exceeding happy to hear of M' Fitzhugh’s 
having joined the family, you make no Mention 
of any of the other Gentlemen of the family— 
we've heard that our friend Humphrey has left 
you, pray what is of Colfax,Tilghman, and all my 
old Acquaintance. Coll. Hamilton and lady and 
all the clever folks in and about Head Quarters 
pray make your letter serve by way of Gazette 
to your friend, you must allow me a little 
curiosity altho I cannot be accus’'d of an 
overstock of woman in me. 

No liklihood of changing states—the one 
prefer’d makes no advances yet and be asur’d I 
shall not, so that, that matter rests in the same 
state of uncertainty as when you left us. 

Our County are collecting Troops for three 
months, It is very severe for the Militia at this 
present time when hay and harvest are to be 
gather’d if they Cou’d be brought to think the 
service of their country preferable to private pro- 
perty you might have soldiers without murmering, 
but you surely will know the disposition of our 
Country, the burden of the war falls on the few 
virtuous in this place, one fourth, or I may 
rather say, third of the year our family are on 
duty when the disaffected stay at home and enjoy 
the peace—Our officers are dilatory in Executing 
their office with any degree of spirit. 

I have wrote this letter considerably long if 
you please the next shall be shorter—you will ex- 
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cuse tbe blots of this—the next shall be wrote | 


by day light—I cannot afford to transcribe this 
Ihave no more paper, and I know of none to be 
had this side of Philadelphia, pray if you have 
an oppertunity, put Coll. Tilghman in mind of a 
few sheets of paper Iam more in want of them 
now than when they were offer’d-—My best com- 
pliments to his Excellency and family and believe 
me to be dear Sir yours most unalterably 


CoLL. VARICK E. Dery. 


14.—Mrs. GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 


There is no pleasure equal to hearing my dear 
little friend of the improvement you and all those 
who are call’d after General Montgomery make 
in their learning, and I will please myself that 
they will all strive to be good and great men. I 
shall always be happy to hear how you go on— 
and will take an opportunity of sending you some 
books that may give you a fondness for reading, 
in the meantime ‘beg you to make my Compli- 
ments to your mama and your sisters, and wish 
you to believe me 

Your affectionate friend. 
JANET MONTGOMERY. 
New York, 
April, 1784 


[Addressed | 
MONTGOMERY TAPPEN Esq. 
Poughkeepsie. 


15.—Mrs. GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 


Mapam— 


To attempt to give consolation on an occasion 
so recent, & so fatal, where the most promising 
hopes are at once so cruely blasted—where death 
has snatched to an untimely grave your only son-— 
Where an attempt far beyond my abilities was I 
less a mourner than I really am—My dear Madam 
I feel very sensibly your loss, and if the silent 
tear and the sighing heart would share your 
pains—you should not believe me want these to 
console you. 

Ihad when I left town purposed to purchase 
him some books which I had promised and which 
lin my hurry forgot. I several times made my 
self reproaches for this neglect and fully intend- 
ed writing for them this fall—but Alass, his 
wants from us are now past—we may weep but 
he is happy in the bosom of a father who sup- 
plies all his wants, & if so why do we still weep 
or do we envy him his happiness. 

When we reflect on the pains the disappoint- 
ments the mortifications that the happiest are 
subject to in thiy world of care why should you 
regret he has escaped from them all to become 
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an heir of glory—time and reflections like these 
will I trust be your comforters. 

God is just—He tempers the wind to the shorn 
Lamb—I am one that speaks from a knowledge 
of his goodness—tried in the Furnace of afflic- 
tion by the loss of a Father and a Husband— 
which were the two strongest tyes of my life, yet 
did he not permit me to sink under the weight of 
my woes—but bid me look forward to the high 
reputation they had left behind—and to the hour 
of death with the sweetest hopes. 

I close this with commending you to his care, 
and with assuring you that I shall ever remem- 
ber with pleasure the attention you have shown 
for my husband's memory, 

My Compliments to Mr Tappan 
Iam dear Madam 
Your friend and hum?!* st 
J. Monteomery. 
CLERMONT Nov. 24, 1784, 
Mrs. TapPen. 


16.—Mrs. GENERAL HAMILTON.* 


My Dear BROTHER. 


Your Letter covering the release was handed! 
me this day, for wh.ch I make you and my sis- 
ter my acknowledgments. The absolute neces- 
sity for the mentinence and educating my belovd 
children, is the only [ ] of property, a sen- 
timent that my mind is intirely convinced of. 
The uncertainty of what will be my Income has 
caused me to diminish the number of my Domes- 
tics. the severity of the season, and the age to 
which some of my children have arrived at, makes 
it necessary to give them those expensive parts of 
Education; all those circumstances combining, 
Demands other attentions and exertions that my 
wounded heart is scarcely equal to, and brings 
my mind to that state, that I could willingly 
say, into thy hands I commit my all-powertull 
and be [ |] Deaity—those Children that 
thou hast given me, to Guard them thro’ this 
world of Disasterous Event, and permit me to 
fly to my blesed Redeemer and humbly at his 
feet Implore forg.vness for any ill act or omis- 
sion and that 1 may be permited to rem in in 
his blest abode and there view my Hamilton. 
But I must resine me to the will of my great 
God, and long or short the remainder of my 
lite I must Devote it with resignation to his de- 
cree, ah, may it be to his satisfaction, then all 
will be well. 

I regret you did not see those Gentlemen on 
their way up Mr Benson on Business, and they 
might have received from you those marks of 


- —-——_»-— 


* written Feb: 9. 1805, from New York to her brother 
Philip I, Schuyler, Rhineback.—Memorandum on copy, 
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attentions which they have in some sort a right 
to from my brother, for the many civilities that 
I have received from them, and which I know 
your goodness would chearfully have shown 
them. 
Adieu. 
Remember me to my sister- 
I am your affectionate sister 
E. HAMILTON. 


I should if it is not inconvenient have the 
carpeting that is like the one that has fawlen to 
my Lot, and which was purchased with it, 
a#pared to me, and to be charged with it, it will 
be useless to any one else, but of service to me. 
I will thank you to make some little inquiries 
about it. 

Good night E. H. 

[February] 

Saturday 9" 1805. 


17.—Mrs. GENERAL HAMILTON. 


I hoped my dear Brother that by our‘agree- 
ment when Mr Benson should have met you that 
something decidedly would have been done with 
respect to my mothers property, or at least have 
been put in a train of settlement—to me with 
my numirous family it is of some consiquence 
that I should be in possession of that part that 
be apportioned to me—from the last accounts I 
have of my fathers Estate I am informed that 
my Income will not enable me to Educate and 
maintain my children in this city unless under 
the most rigid Oeconomy-therefore the Hillsdale 
and Claverick property I must have to aid me 
in my Expenses, that under the award will when 
the payments are compleated yeald me 5000 Dol- 
Jars, the interest is not much but is still some- 
thing to me (and I wish a speedy division of 
‘the bonds,) the other not so precisely but it can 
I imagine without much difficulty be arranged 
your reasons my Brother whare so strong to me 
for desiring its settlement that I hope you will 
urge it, and let me have all the accounts that I 
may make my endeaours to obtain a settle- 
ment. 

I shall indeed appear in the eyes of those Gen- 
tlemen who have made so much Exertions for 
me and my family that I am entirely without 
the aid of my brothers, if there is not some- 
thing done to enable me to make a deposit in 
the Bank for the Obliging accommodation that 
I receive, and as this property only wants the 
Accounts to be transmitted to the partys that a 
settlement may be made, I make a particular re- 
quest that you will let me have them and the 
statement of the sails your affectionate assu- 
rences to aid me with your Exertions and ad- 
vice I now feel the necessity of claiming. 





With affectionate remembrance to my sister, 
and prayers for your better health, 
I am yours sincerely 
E. Hamiton, 
March 8" 1805 
WASHINGTON STREET. 


Il.—POPHAM. 
First CHrisTIAN WorsHie In NEw ENGLAND. 
In RE Bourne versus CUSHMAN.* 


A brief recapitulation may aid to understand 
the matter. The first ‘‘Public Historical Cele- 
‘* bration,” in 1862, of the Popham abortion, was 
‘* under the auspices of the Maine Historical So- 
‘*ciety.” The acceptance of this patronage con- 
stituted, of itself, a pledge of neutrality from 
the Managers to the Historical Socicty an 
Public, that it was a merely historical occasion, 
necessarily exclusive of every other element, and 
sacred to Historical Truth, as the only fitting and 
appropriate basis of that day’ 8 work. 

Under this pledge, gentlemen accepted invi- 
tations to speak. Among these was Mr. Thorn- 
ton, whose remarks—being excluded from the 
Memorial Volume in which, it was announced, 
the Proceedings would be published, and 
which was edited by the Rev. Edward Ballard, 
Secretary of the Popham Committee and of the 
Maine Historical Society—were publishe:t in The 
Congregational Quarterly, of 1868. With this 
was an elaborate Appendix, embodying the results 
of a careful examination of cotemporary and 
original authorities, rigidly adhered to, which 
proved that Popham’s design was to create a 
convict Colony, a crude and happily ineffectual 
attempt at what became known as the Botany-Bay 
System. 

Then and there, the Popham Epigraph was 
first exposed to public view and examination, as 
the Confession of Faith and a pait of the Ritual 
of the day. Translated, it was as follows: 

‘*In Memory of 
‘* George Popham, 
‘Who first from the Shores of England, 
‘* Founded a Colony in New England, 
**August, 1607. 
‘‘ He brought into these wilds 
‘* English laws and learning, 
‘ And the faith and the church of Christ. 
* * * 


‘¢ The first Colony on the shores of New England 
“Was founded here, August 19th, O. 8. 1607 
‘* Under George Popham. 

* * * 

‘‘Under the Auspices of the Maine Historical 
‘* Society, 


* See HistorroaL ease, July, 1867. 
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‘In the Fort bearing his name, 
* August 29, 1862, 
‘In the presence of many citizens, 
‘*This Stone was placed.” 

The testimony from original cotemporary au- 
thorities was so fatal to the truth of the epigraph, 
that Mr. Thornton concluded his researches with 
the following Nore: ‘‘Is there not reason to 
“believe that the Marne Historica, Socrery 
“could not, and did not intend to, give its im- 
“ primatur to such a statement, as true, either in 
‘fact or in spirit,—that it was by some mishap 
“that they should seem to sanction, formally or 
“tacitly, such an historical infelicity? I should 
“think myself wanting in that respect which I 
“‘owe to the Society, and ix their loyalty to his- 
‘toric truth, if I did notsubmit to the Society’s 
judgment the facts and authorities here present- 
“ed at large, and upon which this Note is 
“based.” 

Mr. Jared Sparks, one of the silent guests at 
the celebration, wrote to Mr. Thornton :—‘‘ Ihave 
‘perused the Speech and the Notes appended to 
“it, with great satisfaction, and with entire con- 
“‘viction of the soundness of your argument, 
“confirmed as it is by historical records of un- 
‘doubted authority.” Mr. George Bancroft 
wrote: ‘Your pamphlet on the Colonial 


«schemes of Gorges and Popham is admirable. 
“It leaves nothing to be added : it is perfectly ex- 


“haustive. * * * English lawsand learning, 
“in this country, and the Eng'tish Church, cannot 
‘“‘ derive their descent from Popham’s Colony. I 
‘am very glad to see Maine looking up its his- 
“tory. But what a pity that there is always a 
‘tendency to exaggerate the importance of inci- 
‘““dents, which come to be viewed in a separate 
“form. * * * You have administered a 
‘‘wholesome medicine in accurate research and 
‘critical acumen.” 

The separate publication of these rigid histori- 
cal reminiscences, so injurious to sectarian as- 
pirations, and so carefully excluded by the Rever- 
end Editor of The Memorial Volume, roused 
“the Committee of Arrangements,” who, utterly 
failing of the support of the learned and prudent 
Willis, specially retained Mr. Bourne of Kenne- 
bunk as, under the peculiar circumstances, their 
most available advocate. Hence his Popham 
Address of 1864. He defends the ‘‘ moral char- 
‘“‘acter of the Sagadahoc Colonists of 1607” 
(pp. 5, 11, 25, 86—39) by ignoring the fact that 
the scheme was simply ahunt for gold, by convict 
labor, and attributing to Popham designs of 
which henever dreamed and wholly unsupported by 
authorities; and then by asking whether ‘in the 
‘thistory of the follies of bumanity is there to be 
* found such fatal obtuseness, in the action of an 
“intelligent manhood as that one should deliber- 
“ately minister to the frustration of a noble 
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**object on which his heart was firmly fixed ?’ 
and whether Gorges and Popham were ‘‘men 
‘*who would be likely to select a company of 
‘* outlaws, vagabonds, idlers, or indifferent hire- 
‘*Jings?” and then pronounces his ‘‘ opinion” that 
‘*aman who can believe that, must beimbued with 
‘*a degree of credulity which would swallow the 
‘*most absurd Quixotism ever offered to the mind 
‘*of man ;” and adds (p. 39) that ‘‘ an indifference 
‘*to the moral element in our operatives . . . I 
‘*know finds no support in the principles of the 
‘* grand economy of the Infinite ; and it is not out 
‘‘of place here to add, that such was without 
‘* doubt the opinion of Sir Ferdinando Gorges . . . 
‘* whatever an interested or jaundiced crivicism 
‘*may now say of him!” 

This, and much more equally magniloquent— 
hardly worthy of the ‘‘ auspices of the Maine His- 
“torical Society,” though well enough for the easy 
going of a clam-bake, and voted to be ‘‘ able and 
‘‘ instructive " by the Popham Executive Com- 
mittee, as certified by the Rev. Edward Ballard— 
seems to have been, like certain almanacs, 
adapted only to the meridian and pure at- 
mosphere of the Kennebec. With ludicrous 
facility these moral essays give way for Mr. 
Bourne’s second point,—that Alexander must 
have referred, not to Sagadahoc but, to James- 
town, which though colonized under the same 
Charter and general interests and in the same 
year, was,—-and Mr. Bourne corroborates Bancroft 
in the statement,—a Colony of ‘‘ vagabonds, crimi- 
‘*nals, etc.,” the carrion of England; and, there- 
Jore, Sagadahoc was not like it! If Alexander 
referred to Jamestown he is credible ; but if to 
Sagadahoc, why then, in Mr. Bourne’s ‘‘opin- 
‘*ion,” he was a ‘‘slanderer and calumniator.” 
Equally felicitous is his tribute to modern Vir- 
ginia: ‘‘The Old Dominion, until its recent 
‘*mad aberration, had maintained and was proud 
‘* of its high position, notwithstanding a majority 
‘‘of its population had, in view of the world, 
‘“scarcely any character whatever !| ” 

Though retained specially in defence of the 
‘*moral character” of his clients (pp. 5, 10, 11) 
Mr. Bourne conveniently finds that bis ‘‘ business 
‘*is not with the moral attributes of the settlers, 
‘*excepting so far as is necessary to rebut the 
‘* charge thatthe Sagadahoc enterprise was an en- 
‘tire failure ;” and only claims that it was the 
‘* first attempt at colonization.” Now what must 
be thought of Mr. Bourne, when only three 
years afterward, in 1867 (Hisrortcat MAGAZINE, 
July, 1867.—II. ii, 1) quoting this very passage 
of his Address, he calmly says: ‘*‘ This position 
‘*T was not called upon to argue. But without 
‘*this assumption all the rest of the Discourse 
‘*would have been unimportant. There was no 
‘object in the examination of the character of 
‘*the Popham Colony, as its whole action was 
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** without effect.” Mr. Bourne spoke as ‘‘ Judge ” 
and advocate, ‘‘as a lawyer,” in 1864; but, in 
1867, he wrote as ‘‘ President of the Maine His 
**torical Society,” the successor of the accom- 
plished, scrupulous, and unyielding Willis. This 
plump, unblushing avowal that the ‘‘claim” of 
priority was a mere ‘‘assumption” which he 
“was not called upon to argue ;"’ that, ** without 
**this assumption,” all the rest was worthless 
and ** without effect ;” must be pleasant reading 
to the Popham Committee, and equally flattering 
to his constituents in the Marne Historica So- 
ciety, of which he is President and seems to be, 
assuch ez officio, Defender of the Popham Faith 
and Litany. 

Such were the occasion and animus of this 
remarkable Address ; and such the contradictory 
and irreconcilable positions of its author, in 1864 
and 1867. 

To avoid the effect of the instances of priority 
cited by Mr. Thornton, in the Congregational 
Quarterly of 1863, and reiterated by Mr. Cush- 
man, in the same Quarterly, in 1867, to refute the 
assertion on page 60 of the Addrexs—that at Saga- 
dahoc, in 1607, ‘* was offered the first Christian 
** prayer, in our own language, that ever broke 


* from human lips on the shores of New Eng: | 


* Jand,”—Mr. Bourne resorts toa legal technicali- 
ty, and boldly affirms that ‘the words ‘Shore’ 
*‘or * Shores,’ in the Address, are [were] every 
** where used in a marine sense, in contradistince 
tion from the Islands; and as synonomous 
**with Main or Continent.” 

But, 77 this be true, then Mr. Bourne felt that 
he was “called upon to argue” the question of 
priority, that it was not an assumption, for he 
goes on to state why “no allusion was made to 
* Neutral, St. George's, or Elizabeth, Islands, "— 
namely, that ‘‘ any action on any Js/and was en- 
** tirely irrelevant.” 

There is no escape from the dilemma ; and it 
brings the case to a very delicate point, foritis hard- 
ly agreeable to consider whether it be a safe, 
much less an honorable, thing to go aboat to 
satisfy others with what one’s self disbelieves. 

It is due to M*. Bourne to remember that he 
appeared, avowedly, as ‘* a lawyer”—as ‘ one of 
“the legal profession.” by special ‘* request,”— 
being fully instructed in the * belief” of his 


clients, as set forth on the Memorial stone ; but | 


the propriety of appearing officially in the case, 

asthe President of the Historical Society, be 

long: solely to the consideration of that body. 
Whether ‘the words, ‘Shore’ or ‘Shores,’ 


in the Address, are {were} every where used in | 


6a marine,” or technical, limited, and unusual 
sense, or in their ordinary and popular use, is a 
simple question of fact; and the answer will b 
furnished by Mr. Bourne himself. THe warns 


Mr. Cushman that ‘‘one who would criticise | 
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‘** either the sentiment or the truth of the state. 
‘*ment of an author, must first assu'e himself 
**that he understands him;” but, with all rever- 
ence, does Mr. Bourne appreciate the difficulty 
of the task in this instance ? 

The Address itself proves, 

First: That he did, ‘‘ every where,” use the 
words ‘* Shore” or ‘* Shores,” in their usual, pop- 
ular acceptation, just as Mr. Cushman and every 
one understands him. 

Second: That he did not, ‘* everywhere,” nor 
any where, even once, use them in the pretended 
‘*marine,” or technical and limited sense. 

Turrp: That he did xot intend, nor even think 
of, that sense, ‘tin contradistinction from the 
** Islands.” 

Fourra: That a ‘‘marine” or limited sense 
would have been impertinent ; and 

Fiera: That it was a mere after-thought. 

On page 47, Mr. Bourne quotes The Maine His- 
torical Collections, 1857, that ‘‘our Shores” 
were first trodden by the Pophamites, on Mon- 
hegan Island; and then adds: ‘‘as a lawyer 
‘*Tvenerate the record. Human memory may 
‘*be faithless to its trust, but the record never 
‘* forgets me 

Again : it was not till years after ‘‘ the discoy- 
‘‘ery of this western Continent by Columbus... 
‘“ wafted to these Shores,” in 1492, that he saw 
the ** Continent” (page 8) yet, if we believe Mr. 
Bourne, he here used the word Shores * ina 
‘*marine sense;” and that Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, only, ‘‘in a marine sense”! 

Does he mean that Popham left the ‘* Shores of 
“England” (page 58) only ‘in a sarine sense?” 

Does he really mean, ‘tin a marine sense,” 
“*when he speaks of the first Christian prayer. . . 
‘fon the Shores of New England ;” (page 60) and 
that, only “in a marine sense,” the prayers of 
Gosnold’s colonists were not * first” ? 

This seems like trifling, or something worse, 
but Mr. Bourne deliberately avers (HtsrortcaL 
MaGazinkE, July, 1867,) that he intended all 
this only **in a marine sense ;” that ‘* this posit- 
* jon carries with it so much common sense, that 
“without instruction, it must necessarily suzgest 
‘itself to every considerate mind;” that *‘no 
‘man acquainted with the first principles of 
‘* National or International Law, or Comity, can 
‘fail to see” it; that ‘‘every one ought to 
“know” it, ‘‘and,surely,educated Ministers of the 


} ** Gospel cannot be absolved from the require- 


* ment ;" that “if Mr. Cushman did not ¢ mpre- 
*hend the true import” [that is ‘the marine 
**sense™] ‘tof the Address, his misapprehension 
“is perhaps excusable from the circumstances of 
‘this life. If he had lived in a commercial com- 
“munity,” [like the Village of Kennebunk, for 
‘insiance| © he would have learned” better; 
and that if he had béen ‘‘ one of the legal p.ofes- 
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———— 


sion,” he would have ‘‘regarded” the suggestion 
of any other than ‘‘a marine sense,” ‘as minis- 
“teral waggery, rather than as emanations of 
“sober honest thought ;” and would scarcely ‘‘be 
“willing, in his sober senses, to sit down and 
“enter upon his Diary, that one of his parish- 


“joners had repented of his sins, and become a | 


“ Christian because he said he would.” Perhaps 
hemight, with Mr. Bourne, ‘‘sometimes think 
“that humanity may be tending heavenward, 


‘‘but that its present status is so far short of the | 
“realization of that bigh destiny, that he can | 
give no credit to the assumption of a principle | 
465 | 
in a 


‘*that men will do what they agree to,” 


“marine sense.” If he had only understood 


Mr. Bourne’s Address, ‘‘in a marine sense,” he | 


” 


would not have attempted a ® Quixotism 
“that can hardly commend itself to the intelli- 
“ gent Christian,” so deficient in ‘*common” [i.e. 
“marine” | ** sense,” that ‘* onecannot but wonder 
“that /e should so peril his reputation as a his- 
“torical student, or as an astute member of his 
“profession ;” and ‘* would have learned that 


“Islands are denominated such only because | LM 
| the public papers, is not the 


“they are off from the Shore” ! 
In an early Maine Case, in 1810,—<Storer vs. 
Freeman (6th Massachusetts Reports, 


Chief-justice Parsons defines the sea-shore to be | 
the margin of the sea, between ordinary high 


water-mark and low-water-mark ; and, as Mr. 
Bournes uses the words, ‘‘shore” or ** shores,” 
strictly and exclusively in a_ technical or 
“marine sense,” and never in the usual or 
popular meaning, he is ‘‘of opinion” the Pop 
ham rogues must have been in very limited and 


If there be any thing singular or apparently 
absurd in this picture, it is so only ‘tin amarine 
“sense ;” for, in that sense, Mr. Bourne wrote, and 


never meant anything else, as he says; and is a | 


“position which carries with it so much common 
“sense, that, without instruction, it must neces 
“sarily suggest itself to every considerate mind.” 

Was it because of this exclusively ‘‘marine 


“sense,” in which he spoke, that he made **no | 


“allusion” to the history of 
“George's, or Elizabeth Islands”? 


** Neutral, St 


Some common sense would seem preferable to 


“marine sense” in histurical matters, howeve 
else it may be **in a Commercial Community ” like 
Kennebunk. 

The Presidential Chair of the Maine Histori- 
eal Sogiety, once graced by the worth and modes 
ty of a Gardiner, and adorned by the refinement 
and learning of the scholarly Willis, was he!d 
in abeyance till fitting tribute could he paid to 
that most successful highwayman, and twin-her 
of Gad's Hill, the * hanging Chicf-justice,” Pop- 
ham, now beatified by the faithful ;° and whos 
Virtuous memory is said tu be ** truly consecrated 
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| it the story of the good Samaritan. 
uncomfortable quarters—an abode for water rats! | 
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‘by one of the most magnificent monuments 

‘Sever erected ;” and then under, such * aus} vices,” 

the once honored seat was awarded to. the mas- 

terly Orator ot 1864. Nor Yer. 
Boston, Mass. 


IV.—NOTES ON COINS. 
BY WILLIAM KELBY. ESQ. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS SHILLING. 
I. 


In the year 1652, the Colony of the Massachu- 
sets, coined money, and several pieces of silver 
about the size and value of a shilling, which are 
now to be seen handed about in London ; on the 
one side isa Fir Tree ina Field of White (the 
Army of the Colony), and the word MASSA- 
CHUSETT; and on the other side of which is 
NEW-ENGLAND, Anno Dominrt, MDCLII.— 
The Middlesex Journal, London, January 11, 1776. 


II 


The Masachusetts Shilling lately mentioned in 


only money struck 
by our settlements abroad, nor the only coin 
minted in New England. Of this Shilling too 
(the inscription on which is MASATHUSETS, &e. 


| 1652, and not MASACHUSETTS) there are two 


sorts, viz. a bigger and a lesser (the latter very 
indifferent workmanship) besides their several 
parts, such as the penny, two-pence, three- 
pence, and six-pence, all of the same type; 
and a third sort varying from these, having on 
The Shil- 
lings likewise have this further particular rela- 
tive to them, viz. that Mr. John Hul!, who obtain- 
ed the patent for coming them, raised a very large 
estate, both real and personal, from it, insomuch 
that he was enabled to give his daughter thirty 
thousand pounds for her portion, all which was 
paid, as report says, in these New England shill- 
ings. After this,it is unnecessary to observe, that 
they are common ; but what first gave rise to their 
cuinage, was the great quantities of silver taken 
about the year 1651, by the Bucaniers, from the 
Spaniards, which being brought to New England, 
it was thought prudent to coin it there for the 
prevention of frauds, and, therefore, a mint was 
erected at Boston, The first money being thus 
struck in the year 1652, the same Date was con- 
tinued upon all that were struck for thirty years 
ifter. There were also other pieces struck in 
New England, which are very well known to the 
lovers of virtu. The Summer Islands, Maryland, 
Carolina, and the English settlements in the East 
Indies, likewise had their monies, and the last 
still enjoy that privilege. It is to be observed 
ilso, that when the Massachusetts struck theirs, 
there was at that time no King in Israel, it being 
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under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, who 
with his Parliament took notice of it ; and having 
been thus indulged, there was a tacit allowance 
of it afterwards by Charles IT. for more than twen- 
ty years; and although it made one of the charges 


in question, yet having been done for a good pur- 
pose, no great stress was laid upon it. The Mas- 
sachusetts Shilling is intrinsically worth about 
ninepence or tenpence English, and as a curiosity 
bears but a small premium.—7'he Middlesex Jour- 
nal, London, January 16, 1776. 


PROCLAMATION REGULATING THE VALUE, 
IN AMERICA, OF FOREIGN SILVER COINS. 


By the QUEEN, 
A PROCLAMATION, 


For Settling and Ascertaining the Current Rates 
of Forevgn Coins in Her Majesties Colonies & 
Plantations in America. 

ANNE R. 


WE having had under our Consideration the 
different Rates at which the same Species 
of Foreign Coins do Pass in Our several Colonies 
and Plantations in America, and the inconvenien- 
cies thereof, by the indirect Practice of Draw- 
ing the Money from one Plantation to another, to 
the great Prejudice of the Trade of our Subjects ; 
And being Sensible, That the same cannot be 
otherwise Remedied, than by Reducing of all 
Foreign Coins to the same Current Rate within 
all Our Dominions in America ; And the Princi- 
pal Officers of Our Mint having laid before Us a 
Table of the Valueof the several Foreign Coins 
which usually Pass in Payments in oursaid Planta- 
tions, according to their Weight, and the Assays 
made of them in Our Mint, thereby shewing the just 
Proportion which each Coin ought to have to the 
other, which is as followeth, viz. Sevill Pieces of 
Eight, old Plate, Seventeen Peny-weight Twelve 
Grains, Four Shillings and Sixpence; Sevill 
Pieces of Eight, New Plate, Fourteen Peny-weight, 
Three Shillings Seven Pence Ore Farthing ; Mez- 
ico Pieces of Eight, Seventeen Peny-weight 
Twelve Grains, Four Shillings and Six-pence ; 
Pillar Pieces of Eight, Seventeen Peny-weight 
Twelve Grains, Four Shillings and Six-pence 
Three Farthings ; Perw Pieces of Eight, old Plate, 
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Seventeen Peny-weight Twelve Grains Four Shill- 
ings and Five-pence, or thereabouts ; Cross Dol- 
lars, Eighteen Peny-weight, Four Shillings and 
Four-pence Three Farthings ; Ducatoons of Flan- 


| ders, Twenty Peny-weight and Twenty One 
against the Colony, when their Charter was called | 


Grains, Five Shillings and Six-pence; Eeu's of 
France, or Silver Lewis, Seventeen Peny-weight 
Twelve Grains, Four Shillings and Six-pence ; 
Crusadoes of Portugal, Eleven Peny-weight Four 
Grains, Two Shillings and Ten-pence One Farth- 
ing; Three Gilder Pieces of Holland, Twenty 
Peny-weight and Seven Grains, Five Shillings and 
Two-pence One Farthing; Old Rix Dollars of the 
Empire, Eighteen Peny-weight and Ten Grains, 
Four Shillings und Six-pence ; The Half, Quarters, 
and other parts in Proportion to their Denomina- 
tions, and Light Pieces in Proportion to their 
Weight : We have therefore thought fit for Reme- 
dying the said Inconveniencies, by the Advice of 
Our Council, to Publish and Declare, That from 
and after the First Day of January next ensuing 
the Date hereof; no Sevill, Pillar, or Mezico 
Pieces of Eight, though of the full Weight of 
Seventeen Peny-weight and an half, shall be Ac- 
counted, Received, Taken or Paid within any of 
Our said Colonies or Plantations, as well those 
under Proprietors and Charters, as under Our im- 
mediate Commission and Government, at above 
the Rate of Six Shillings per piece Currant Money 
for the Discharge of any Contracts or Bargains to 
be made after the First Day of January next, the 
Halfs, Quarters, and other lesser Pieces of the 
same Coins to be Accounted, Received, Taken, 
or Paid in the same proportion ; And the Curren- 
cy of all Pieces of Eight of Peru, Dollars, and 
other Foreign Species of Silver Coins, whether of 
the same or Baser Alloy, shall, after the said First 
Day of January next, stand Regulated. according 
to their Weight and Fineness, according and in 
proportion to the Rate before limited and set for 
the pieces of Eight of Sevill, Pill ur, and Mezico; 
So that no Foreign Silver Coin of any sort be per- 
mitted to exceed the same proportion upon any 
Account whatsoever. And We do hereby Re- 
quire and Command all Our Governours, Lieuten- 
ant-Governours, Magistrates, Officers, and all other 
Our good Subjects within Our said Colonies and 
Plantations, to Observe and Obey Our Directions 
herein, as they Tender Our Displeasure. 
Given at Our Castle at Windsor, the Eighteenth 
Day of June, 1704. In the Third Year of 
Our Reign. 


GOD Save the QUEEN. 


A Computation made by Mr. Newton, Master 
Worker of the Mint, according to which all 
Foreign Coins may Pass in Her Majesties Plan 
tations, in Proportion to the Rate Limited in 
Her Majesties Proclamation for Pieces of Hight 
of Sevill, Mexico and Pillar. 
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All Halves, Quarters and lesser Pieces are to Pass 
in Proportion to the above Rates.—The Boston 
News-Letter, No. 34, Monday, December 11, 1704. 


CUTTING COIN IN AMERICA. 

T have been told, that among some of our poor- 
est American colonies upon the continent, the peo- 
ple enjoy the liberty of cutting the little money 
among them into halves and quarters, for the con- 
veniences of small traftic.— The Intelligencer, No. 
XIX, Dec. 2. 1728.—Dean Swirt’s Works. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE NEW 
YORK ASSEMBLY, ON THE SUBJECT 
OF COPPER COINAGE, MARCH 8. 1787. 


Tue Committee who were directed to bring in 
a Bill to regulate the Copper Coin in this State, 
being at a loss to determine the extent of the in- 


tended regulation, whether it was only to ascer- | 


tain the value of the pieces now in circulation, or 
was meant to extend to a new coinage, do pre- 
sent to the House the result of their enquiries on 
this subject. 

They find that there are various sorts of cop- 


per coin circulating in this State, the principal 


whereof are, 

First: A few genuine British half-pence of 
George the Second, and some of an earlier date, 
the impressions of which are generally defaced. 
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Seconpiy: A number of Irish half-pence, with 
a bust on the one side, and a harp on the other. 

Turrpiy: A very great number of pieces in im- 
itation of British half-pence, but much lighter, of 


| inferior copper, and badly executed.—These are 


generally called by the name of Birmingham Cop- 
pers, as it is pretty well known that they are made 
there, and imported in casks, under the name of 
Hard Ware, or wrought copper. 

Fourtaty : There has lately been intreduced in- 
to circulation, a very considerable number of cop- 
pers of the kind that are made in the State of 
New-Jersey. Many of these are below the prop- 
er weight of the Jersey coppers, and seem as if 
designed as a catch-penny for this market. 

The following calculations will tend to shew 
the difference between the real and nominal value 
of the several kinds of coppers that are circulat- 
ing among us. 

The very best red copper in sheets may be 
bought by the quantity at the factories in Eng- 
land, for 11d. sterling per pound.--The expence 
of importation will from 20 to 25 per cent.—This 
will bring the price to about two shillings New- 
York currency per pound.—But copper in the 
mass, or old copper which may be melted down 


|into ingots, and manufactured in the plating 


mills, so as to be fit for cutting into blanks, as 
the coppers are called before they are milled, 
will not cost the purchaser more than 20d. per 
pound. 

Forty-eight of the genuine British half-pence, 
when new, weigh one pound Averdupois. Of the 
Birmingham coppers that circulate among us, 
sizty make one pound Averdupois.—The genuine 
Jersey coppers, weigh each siz penny weight, siz 
grains, which gives forty siz and two jifths to the 
pound Averdupois. 

These all pass by consent without discrimina- 
tion, at fourteen to the shilling.—Hence the fol- 
lowing comparitive values : 

A pound of Copper may, as before stated, be reck- 


A pound of genuine British half-pence 
passes with us for 


The difference is 
Which is a little more than jifty-vne per 
cent loss. 
A pound of Birmingham coppers passes 
with us for 


PUMA TI 4 Sa. owe andes rata wah tn 0:2:7 
Which produces a loss of near sixty-one 
per cent. 
A pound of Jersey coppers passes with 
us for nearly 


WRG INOS Bs aii oe ksi seen 0:1:8 
Which is exactly ji/ty per cent. loss. 
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If the expence of Coinage be deducted from 
the losses respectively, as before stated, the dif- 
ference will shew the neat loss the Statesustains by 


the influx of the several copper coins that are cur- | 


rent among us. 

What the real expence of Coinage may be, the 
Committee have not been able to ascertain with 
any degree of accuracy, as the persons who could 
give the best information on that subject, find it 
their interest to keep the secret to themselves, It 
may be presumed however, that the expence of 
Coinage on a considerable sum, would not amount 
to more than 25 er at the most 30 per cent. Tak- 
ing it at the highest estimation, the neat loss on 
the three several kinds of coppers specified in 
this statement, would be as follows : 

On the British half-pence 36 per cent. 
On the Birmingham half-pence......49 per cent. 
On the Jersey coppers 35 per cent. 
The profits that will arise to tlie Coiners on the 
aforegoing principles, will be as follows : 

On the British half-pence 57 per cent. 
On the Birmingham ditto 96 per cent. 
On the Jersey coppers.............. 54 per cent. 

From this statement it appears, that there are 
very great profits arising from this traffic, even if 
we admit, that the price of copper, and expence 
of coinage, should be considerably higher than 
the Committee have stated them.—Journal of the 
Assembly of the State of NewYork, 1787, page 
78. 


THE BIRMINGHAM PIECE. 


The London Morning Chronicle of the 16th of 
March, has the following article:—‘‘A corres- 
** pondent observes, that the puragraph which has 
‘lately appeared in several papers, respecting a 
** copper coinage in America, is not true. The 
** piece spoken of, bearing the inscription, “ Lib- 
8¢ ¢ ertas et Justitia, d&c.’ was not made in Amer- 
6¢ica, nor by the directions of Congress. It was 
** coined at Birmingham, by order of a Merchant 
‘tin New York, many tons were struck from 
‘this dic, and many from another; they are now 
**in circulation in America, as counterfeit half 
** pence are in England.” — The Daily Advertiser, 
New York, May 26, 1786. 


GENUINE AND BOGUS. 


When the American copper coin is to be struck, 
it will be necessary, that the genuine British half 
pence, or coppers, should pass current here, at 
112} to the dollar, or 15 to the shilling ; which is 
only 43 per cent. more than the rate at which they 
circulate in Britain. The circulation of: the Bir- 
mingham and other counterfeit and base copper 
coin, should be totally suppressed, whereby an 
end would be put to the iniquitous trade of im- 
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porting into this country (or manufacturing here) 
such base coin, and purchasing gold and silver 
with it, of near four times its intrinsic value (com- 
paring their nominal sums) for exportation; a 
trade which is carried to a most alarming height, 
and attended with very dangerous consequences, 
7 Columbian Magazine, (April, 1788,) page 
~ . 


WHO WAS THE FIRST FEDERAL COINER? 

New York, November 12. Yesterday sailed the 
ship Grace, Captain Armor, for Amsterdam, In 
her went passengers, the Chevalier John Paul 
Jones, and Mr. Jarvis, Contractor for supplying 
the United States with Copper Coin.— The Daily 
Advertiser, New York, November 12, 1787. 


THE AMERICAN DOLLAR. 


The Congress dollar contains 375 64-100 grains 
of fine silver, and 34 15-100 of copper. ‘The 
only standard Spanish dollar discovered by Sir 
Isaac Newton, is the old pillar piece of eight 
which contains of fine silver 385 72-100, and of 
alloy 31 75-100 grains.— Gazette of the United 
States, July 4, 1789. 


V.—ROWAN-COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN 1774. 
By Proressor E. F. RockweE.u. 
I 


THe Rowan COMMITTEE OF SAFETY, AND ITS 
ACTION ON THE TEA-TAX, ETC. 

On the dissolution of the Royal Government, it 
became necessary for something to succeed it. Ac- 
cordingly, a Provisional .Government was estab- 
lished, until order could be restored. This was 
in the shape of a ‘‘Committee of Safety,” as it 
was called. There were different Committees, 
however—District, County, and Town.—The first 
was to consist of thirteen, the second of twenty- 
one, and the last of seven members, except in 
three of the largest towns, of fifteen. 

Martin's /Zistory contains all the information 
we have at hand on this subject, and he says, 
‘*The County and Town Committees were to 
‘*meet monthly, at the Court-house. The latter 
‘*were permitted to sit jointly, or be consoli- 
‘* dated with the Committee of the County.” 

They were invested with various high and ex- 
tensive powers, as we learn from history and 
from journals. With few exceptions, however, 
the Records of their proceedings have perished. 
We have a part of those of the Rowan Commit- 
tee: it is known that a portion of them was taken 
to Raleigh for a certain purpose, some years ago, 
and deposited in one of the offices of the State; 
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but it has not since been seen, unless very re- 
cently. A gentleman better acquainted with the 
early history of the Stste,probably, than any oth- 
erin it, in a Letter dated August 8, 1848, re- 
marked: ‘‘of the various District, County, and 
‘Town Committees organized in the Province, 
‘*from 1774 to 1776, the Records of the Wil- 
*‘mington Committee, printed in 1845, and those 
‘of the Rowan Comniittee, are the only ones the 
“existence of which is known to me.” 

The following is the first action of the latter : 

“Ata meeting of the Committee, August 8, 
“1774, the following Resolves were unanimous- 
‘ly agreed to: 

**1, Reso.vep, That we will,at all times, when- 
*tever we arecalled upon for that purpose, main- 
‘tain and defend, at the expense of our lives and 
“fortunes, His Maiesty’s Right and Title to the 
“Crown of Great Britain and his dominions in 
* America,to whose Royal person and Government 
‘‘we profess all due obedience and fidelity. 

**2. RESOLVED, That the right to impose taxes 
“or duties to be paid by the inhabit«nts within 
“this Province, for any purpose whatsoever, is 
‘* peculiar and essential to the General Assembly, in 
**whom the Legislative authority of the Colony is 
* vested. 

‘3. REsoLVED, That every attempt to impose 
“such taxes or duties by any other authority, is an 
‘arbitrary exertion of power,and an infringement 
‘‘ of the constitutional Rights and Liberties of the 
*' Colony. 


‘*4, ResoLvep, That to impose a tax or duty | 


“‘ upon tea by the British Parliament, in which the 
**Ncrth Amcrican Colonies can have no representa- 
‘*tion, to be paid, upon importation, by the inhab- 
‘“‘itants of the said Colonies, is an act of power 
‘without right : it issubversive of the Liberties of 
“the Colonies, deprives them of their property 
‘* without their own consent, and thereby reduces 
“them to a state of slavery. 

‘*5. ReEso.veD, Thatthe late cruel and sanguin- 
“ary Acts of Parliament, to be executed by military 
“* force and ships of war. upon our sister Colony of 
** Massachusetts Bay and the Town of Boston, is a 
** strong evidence of the corrupt influence obtained 
“‘ by the British Ministry in Parliament ; and a con- 
‘* vincing proof of their fixed intention to deprive 
“tbe Colonies of their constitutional Rights and 
** Liberties. 

‘*6, Reso_vep, That the cause of the Town of 
“* Boston isthe common cause of the American Col- 
** onies. 

‘*7, RESOLVED, That it is the duty and interest 
“* of all the American Colonies firmly to unitein an 
‘*indissoluble union and association, to oppose, by 
“ every just and proper means, the infringement of 
‘their common Rights and Privileges. 

‘8, RESOLVED, That a general association be- 
“‘tween all theAmerican Colonies, not to import 
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‘** from Great Britain any commodity whatsoever 
‘* (except such things as shall hereafter be excepted 
‘* by the General Congress of this Province) ought 
** to be entered into and not dissolved till the just 
** Rights of the said Colonies are restored to them; 
‘*and the cruel Acts of the British Parliament, a- 
‘* gainst the Massachusetts Bay and Town of Bos- 
“ton, are repealed. 

** 9, RESOLVED, That no friend to the Rights and 
‘* Liberties of America ought to purchase any com- 
‘* modity whatsoever, except as shall be excepted, 
‘* which shall be imported from Great Britain af- 
‘* ter the general association shall be agreed upon. 

‘*10. ResoLvep, That every kind of luxury, 
‘* dissipation, and extravagance ought to be ban- 
‘ished from among us. 

‘*11. Reso_vep, That manufactures ought to 
**be encouraged by opening subscriptions for 
‘that purpose, or by any other proper means. 

‘*12. ReEsoLVED, That the African Trade is 
‘*injurious to this Colony, obstructs the popula- 
‘tion of it by freemen; prevents manufacturers 
‘*and other useful emigrants from Europe, from 
‘*settling among us; and occasions an annual 
‘*increase of the balance of trade against the 
** Colonies. 

‘*13, Resotvep, That the raising sheep, 
‘* hemp, and flax, ought to be encouraged. 

‘*14, ResoLVED, That to be clothed in manu- 
‘* factures fabricated in the Colonies ought to be 
‘* considered as a badge and distinction of respect 
‘and true patriotism. 

**15. Reso.vep, That Messrs. Samuel Young 
**and Moses Winslow, for the County of Rowan, 
‘‘and, for the Town of Salisbury, William Ken- 
‘‘non, Esq., be, and they are hereby nominated 
‘*and appointed Deputies upon the part of the 
‘*inhabitants and freeholders of this County and 
‘*Town of Salisbury, to meet such Deputies as 
‘‘shall be appointed by the other Counties and 
“ Corporations within this Colony, at Johnson 
‘¢ Court-house, the twentieth of this instant. 

*©16. Resoivep, That at this important and 
‘“ alarming crisis it be earnestly recommended to 
** the said Deputies, at their general Convention, 
‘*that they nominate and appoint one proper per- 
“son out of each District of this Province, to 
‘meet such Deputies in a General Congress,* as 
‘*shall be appointed upon the part of the other 
‘* Continental Colonies in America, to consult and 
‘*aoree upon a firm and indissoluble union and 
‘¢ association, for preserving, by the best and most 
‘* proper means, their common Rights and Liber- 
*¢ ties. 

‘©17. ResotveD, That this Colony ought not 
‘to trade with any Colony which shall refuse to 
‘join in any union and association that shall be 
‘*agreed upon by the greater part of the other 





* The Congress met September 5, 1774. 
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** Colonies on this Continent, for preserving their 
**common Rights and Liberties.” 

These Resolves form an important document in 
the history of Rowan; they plainly contemplate 
Independence though they do not name it. It 
will be observed that these Resolutions precede 
the Mecklenburg Declaration more than eight, 
and the twenty Resolutions of that County, eleven, 
months. 


IL. 


A List or THE CoMMITTEES OF SAFETY IN 
Rowan, From 1774 To 1776. 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 


James McCay, James Brandon, John Purviance, 
Andrew Neal, Alex. Osborne, Alex. Dobbins, 
George Cathey, Grif. Rutherford, Grif. Rutherford, 
Alex. Dobbins, Wm. Alexander, Wm. Alexander, 
Fr. McCorkle, Fr. McCorkle, Francis McCorkle, 
Matthew Locke, James Wilson, Matthew Locke, 
Max. Chambers, 
Henry Harmon, 
Abram Dinton, 
Wm. Davidson, 
Samuel Young, 
John Brevard, 
Wm. Kennon, 

G. H. Barringer, 
Robert Bell, 
John Bickerstaff, 
John Cowan, 
John L. Beard, 
John Nisbet, 
Chas. McDowell, 
Robt. Blackburn, 
Christ. 3eekman, 
Wm. Sharpe, 
Adlai Osborne* 
Morgan Bryan, 


Joseph Dixon, 
Ninian Steele, 
Jno. Montgomery, 
Wm. Davidson, 
Samuel Young, 
John Brevard, 
David Caldwell, 
James Smith, 
George Davidson, 
Wm. Gant, 
Samuel Harris, 
John L, Beard, 
John Nisbet, 
Peter Mull, 
Joseph Lowrance, 
Christ. Beekman, 
Eph. McLain, 
John Davidson, 
Wm. Cowan, Jr. 
Robert Moore, 
John Hardin, 
Josias Black, 
Jacob Nichols, 
Math. Barringer, 
Peter Ayer, 

T. Blackwelder, 

I. Wilcockson. 
Hugh Brevard, 


Josiah Roomcifer, 
Joho Archibald, 
John Montgomery, 
Wm. Davidson, 
Samuel Young, 
Jobn Brevard, 
G. H. Barringer, 
James Smith, 
Moses Winsley, 
David Smith, 
Israel Cox, 

John L, Beard, 
Jonathan Hnnt, 
Chas. McDowell, 
John Dickey, 
Christo. Beekman, 
Wm. Sharpe, 
Robert Holmes, 
Gilbraith Falls, 
Robert Moore, 
John Hardin, 
Robert King. 
Samuel Reed, 
Mathi. Barringer, 
John Lopp, 

Hu. Montgomery, 
David Robison, 
Hugh Brevard, 
William Moore, 
John Sloan, 
Thos. Whitson, 


Including the last-mentioned, there are in the 
list No. 1, twenty-eight names. In No. 2, thir- 
ty-four, and in No. 3, thirty-seven, names. 

We find a Committee acting on the eighth of 
August, 1774,and passing the Resolutions already 
published; but there is on the record no list of 
the names of that Committee, nor statement of 
their number. On the twenty-third of Septem- 
ber, at Salisbury, they appointed those in the list 
No. 1, it would appear, as their successors. Twen- 
ty-five was the original number on this Commit- 
tee; and by referring to the list of Militia Com- 
panies, afterwards given, we find about the same 
number of them ; and it is probable that they in- 


* Substituted for Jno. Johnson, who refused to serve. 
Ang’t 1, 1775, Col. Kennon, Mr. Avery, and Mr. Coles were 
admitted to seats. 
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tended to have one member from each Company. 

We have no notice of another appointment, but 
find those whose names are contained in the list 
No. 2, acting on the twentieth of September, 1775. 
But, ‘‘ pursuant to a Resolve of Congress held at 
‘* Hillsborough, in the Province of North Carolin- 
**a, on the twentieth of August, 1775, the free- 
** holders and householders in the County of Row- 
‘*an, appeared in the Court-house in Salisbury, 
‘‘on Tuesday, the seventeenth day of October, 
‘*in the same year, when the following gentle- 
‘*men” [In list No. 3,| were duly elected mem- 
‘* bers for the Committee in said County.” And 
they were acting when the record in our posses- 
sion closes, the eighth of May 1776. Martin (ii, 
369.) says the County Committee consisted of 
twenty-one, the Town Committee of seven, and 
the District Committee of thirteen members; 
and that the Town Committee was consolidated 
with the County Committee. If we add then the 

Yommittee from Salisbury to that for the County 
of Rowan, we make up the number of twenty- 
eight. And if, in No. 2, we add the District Com- 
mittee to that of the County, we make up the 
number, in that list, thirty-four. In all there are 
ninety-nine names: deduct twenty-six repetitions, 
and we have seventy-three different persons in the 
threeCommittees. Of these, here were from Fourth 
Creek Congregation, as it then was, twelve mem- 
bers, whose names, with one exception, are found 
on the Map of that Congregation, drawn by Will- 
iam Sharpe, Esq., about 1773. 

From Thyatira and Third Creek Congrega- 
tions, ten members; and the same number from 
Centre. Sometimes we find William Kennon, 
Chairman, and Adlai Osborn, Clerk ; then Sam- 
uel Young occupied the Chair, and James McCoy 
kept the Records. At another time, Moses Wins- 
low (Winsley is the spelling in the manuscript,) 
presided : again this office was filled by John Bre- 
vard, with William Sharpe, as Secretary. 


II. 
Tae Women or Norra Carona, IN 1776. 


The Minutes of the Committee, in our posses- 
sion, close on the eighteenth of May, 1776, in this 
way: ‘*A letter from a number of young Ladies in 
‘*the County, directed to the Chairman, request- 
‘ing the approbation of the Committee to a num- 
‘*ber of Resolutions entered into and signed by 
‘*the same young Ladies being read, 

‘* Resolved, That this Committee present their 
‘* cordial thanks to the said young Ladies for so 
‘* spirited a performance ; it looks upon their Res- 
‘“‘olutions to be sensible and polite; that they 
‘* merit the honor, and are worthy the imitation 
** of every young Lady in America. 

**Sam’L Youne, Ch’n. 

‘* Wma. SHARPE, Sec.” 
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We do not know what these Resolves were; 
but, as quoted in Foote’s Sketches of North Caro- 


lina, pages 510, 511, Garden, in his Anecdotes of 


the American Revolution, says: ‘‘Nor were the 
“ladies of Mecklenburg in any degree inferior 
“in enthusiasm to the male population.” 

I find in The South Carolina and American 
General Gazette, “from the second to the 
“ninth of February,” the following paragraph : 
—“The young ladies of thebest families in 
“Mecklenburg-county, North Carolina, have en- 
“tered into a voluntary Association, that they 
“will not receive the addresses of any young 
“gentlemen at that place, except the brave vol- 
‘*unteers who served in the expedition to South 
“Carolina, and assisted in subduing the Scova- 
“lite Insurgents. The ladies being of opinion 
“that such persons as stay loitering at home 
“when the important calls of the Country de- 
“mand their military services abroad, must cer- 
“tainly be destitute of that nobleness of senti- 
“ment, that brave, manly spirit, which would 
“ qualify them to be the defenders and guardians 
“of the fair sex.” 
®t.‘ The ladies of the adjoining County of Rowan 
“ have designed the plan of a similar Association, 
“to be drawn up and prepared for signature.” 

It will be remembered that what was then 
the part of Rowan-county adjacent to Meck- 
lenburg, is now the County of Iredell; and the 
“Scovalite Insurgents” spoken of, were the 
Royalists living between the Broad and the Sa- 
luda Rivers, in South Carolina. 

We are told that William H. Drayton and 
the Reverend William Tennent visited the Scov- 
alites, in 1775, and urged them to join the com- 
mon cause; but their attachment to the British 
Government was too strong, and they were so 
far under the influence of certain leaders, that 
they refused. In the Fall of 1775, the Provin- 
cial Congress sent a force under Colonel Rich- 
ardson and Colonel Thompson against them and 
subdued them. Nine hundred men, from North 
Carolina, were engaged in this expedition. 

We find a similar spirit among the ladies in 
the Eastern part of the State, for in the Ameri- 
can Archives, Vol. I, is found a notice of an As- 
sociation, signed by fifty-one ladies of ‘ Eden- 
“town, North Carolina, October 25th, 1764.” 
They say, “As we cannot be indifferent on any 
“occasion that appears to affect the peace and 
“happiness of our country, and as it has been 
“thought necessary for the public good, to en- 
“ter into several particular Resolves, by a meet- 
wing of Members or Deputies, from the whole 
" Province, it is a duty that we owe, not only to 

our dear and near relations and connexions, but 
“to ourselves, who are essentially interested in 
“their welfare, to do everything as fas as lies in 
“our power, to testify our sincere adherence to 
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“the same; and we do, therefore, accordingly 
‘subscribe this paper as a witness to our fixed 
“intention and solemn determination to do so,” 


IV. 


Acts AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
Sarety, in Rowan. 


1.—They regulated the price of Powder, and, in 
many cases, took that with the lead and flints 
Sound in the possession of merchants, into their 
own hands. 

At a meeting of the Committee, on the twenty- 
third of September, 1774, Messrs. John and Wil- 
liam Kelly were brought before that body, by its 
order, ‘* to answer toa charge of having infringed 

‘the Provincial Resolves by selling powder at a 
‘*higher rate than it had been sold at for three 
‘*months past.” They acknowledged that they 
had sold it for ten shillings per pound ; when the 
Committee ‘‘ resolved that jive shillings is a suf- 
‘* ficient price for powder at this time ;” and that 
any man who would buy or sell it, at a higher 
price, should be deemed an enemy to his country, 
and treated accordingly. 

On the first of June, 1775, Hugh Montgomery 
was brought before the Committee on asimilar 
charge, of selling powder at a higher price than 
that set on it by the Committee, on the first of 
August, in the same year. The same person, with 
Maxwell Chambers, William Nisbet, Matthew 
Troy, and Mr. Mitchell, were required to declare 
on oath to the Committee what quantity of pow- 
der, lead, and flints, were in their possession, and 
to deliver the same to the order of the Commit- 
tee. At the same time, Matthew Troy was re- 
quired to deliver up the powder in his custody 
that belonged to John Kelly; and a copy of the 
Resolution on the subject was given to Troy, as 
| the obligation of the Committee to indemnify 
said Troy for the act. 

At the same time, John Work was directed to 
deliver to the order of the Committee, a quarter- 
cask of powder and all the lead and flints in his 
possession ; and the Committee pledged them- 
selves to pay for them according to the price set 
on those articles. 


2.— They brought before them persons suspected 
| of being disaffected to the cause of freedom. 


September 20, 1775, John Olyphant was re- 
quired to appear before that body *‘ in Salisbury, 
‘to render an account of some late conduct in 
‘* opposition to American measures.” 

October 17, 1775, it was resolved that ‘‘ John 
‘¢ Perkins has given such an account of his senti- 
‘‘ ments tc American freedom, as is satisfactory.” 

November 7, of the same year, Jacob Beck 
was brought to the bar of the Committee ‘‘ to 
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**give an account of his political sentiments,” 
when he had till next morning allowed him to 
‘consider the matter, and David Smith was surety 
for his appearance ; but he failed to appear, and 
Smith had to goin search of him. Three days 
after, it is recorded that he returned with the 
body of said Beck, who, ‘‘from his notorious 
**contempt of this Committee, and oppo<ition to 
** American measures, was immediately committed 
**to jail.” But being again brought before the 
‘same body, he took the oath and signed the test. 
—-‘* William McBride being sent for, appeared 
‘funder guard at the bar of this Committee, 
** for contempt offered the same,” when he was 
‘** reproved in the name of the Committee, by Mr. 
‘Chairman. It appeared also, that he signed an 
advertisement charging Captain Thomas Whitson, 
with falsehood: of this they say, that it ‘‘is a 
**false and scurrilous performance ;” and that 
**the author thereof ought to be treated with 
‘*every mark of disrespect.” 





8.—They appointed a Fast ! 


February 6, 1776, we find the following record: 
“**Tnasmuch as the judgment of God is at present 
‘*in an extraordinary manner impending over 
**this Province, Therefore, resolved, that Mon- 
**day the 14th inst., be and is hereby appointed 
**a day of public fasting, humiliation and 
** prayer in this County ; and it is recommended 
“ that the same be religiously observed.” 

What this judgment of God was, is not stated. 


4.—No person could take legal measures to col- 
lect a debt but by their permission. 


November 8, 1775, James Hemphill had leave 
to bring suit against Francis Bishop for a debt 
under five pounds. At the same time, James 
Hamilton had leave to bring a suit against Thomas 
Bailie for Assault and Battery. 

‘* RESOLVED, That all suits now depending in 
**the Inferior Court in the County of Rowan, 
** ought to be tried as soon as possible—but no 
** execution issue without leave.” Atthesame time, 

** RESOLVED, That any three members of this 
‘*Committee may give leave to creditors to bring 
‘suits, and issue orders to detain the bodies or 
*‘ goods of such as are about to remove out of 
** the County, in the same manner as this Commit- 
“tee could do when constituted. And any three 
**members proceeding as aforesaid, shall make 
** due return in writing to the next ensuing Com- 
** mittee.” 

November 10, 1775. The Sheriffs had executed 
goods before the November Term, and the goods 
were unsold, when it was 

‘*REsoLveD, That the Clerks have leave to 
**issue orders of sale that the Sheriffs may sell | 
**such goods as were under execution before said 
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5.—They endeavored to keep the friends of Lid- 
erty on good terms with each other. 

August 1, 1775. ‘*Resoivep, That John Oly- 
‘*phant, James Patterson, William Neal, and 
“Gilbraith Falls declare, in open Committee, 
‘** that the determination relative to their dispute 
“falling in favor of either party shall be no let, 
‘‘or cause of derision with them in support of 
** Right and Liberty.” 

It will be seen at a glance, from these few speci- 
mens of their acts (of which we may furnish more 
at another time,) that the Committee exercised 
various high and extensive powers: and they can 
be justified only from the necessity of the case ; 
from the extraordinary circumstances in which 
they were placed ; and from the fact that they 
were elected and sustained by the People. 


¥. 
DunN AND BOoore. 

At a meetiug of the Committee of Safety, on 
the twenty-third of September, 1774, ‘‘ an adver- 
‘**tisement signed by John Dunn and Benjamin 
** Booth Boote, being read, 

‘* RESOLVED, That the said advertisement con- 
‘tains sundry allegations altogether false, scan- 
**dalous, wicked, and impertinent; and that the 
‘*authors thereof justly merit the censure and 
‘* detestation of their country. 

** A paper being read in the Committee, known 
‘*to be a copy of paper called a Protest, referred 
‘*to in the above advertisement composed by the 
**said John Dunn and Benjamin Booth Boote; 

‘*Resoivep, That the said paper is in the 
‘* highest degree false and contemptible, and even 
‘* bordering upon blasphemy ; and that the authors 
‘*thereof ought to be treated with the contempt 
‘which the authors of so.infamous a perform- 
**ance deserve, and as enemies of their country. 

‘* RESOLVED, That a copy of the above Re- 
‘*solves respecting an advertisement and paper 
“called a Protest, composed by John Dunn and 
‘* Benj. B. Boote, be put up against the two posts 
** of the gallows and the whipping post, to demon- 
‘*strate the contempt in which this Committee 
‘*hold the author of so infamous a performance.” 

In Foote’s Sketches, (page 40,) we see that these 
two persons opposed the sentiments of the Meck- 
lenburg Resolutions, when they were read at Salis- 
bury by Mr. Kennon; and that they also proposed 
to detain the bearer, Captain Jack, on his way to 
Philadelphia. The latter gentleman, however, in 
his statement, in the State Pamphlet, December 
1819, does not mention that circumstance, but 
says he was told by Major William Davidson and 
Mr. Avery, an Attorney, that they had heard of 
but one person, (a Mr. Beard.) who did not ap- 





**Term.” 


prove of the Resolutions. (See page 14.) 
That was in June, 1775; and at another meet- 
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ing of the Committee, July 18, 1775, after a 
Proclamation of the Governor, Josiah Martin, had 
been read, ‘‘ Information being made to the Com- 
‘* mittee, (that) there was a strong suspicion Ben. 
‘*B. Boote had received letters from his Excel- 
**lency of the same tenor with said Proclamation : 

‘*RESOLVED, therefore, unanimously, That 
‘*Benjamin Booth Boote be summoned before 
‘the Committee, and demanded to produce said 
** letters. 

‘* RESOLVED, That if he refuses to produce 
“said letters, or denies the receiving of them, 
‘force shall be used, and diligent search made in 
“ order to procure them.” 

‘** Benj. B. Boote being first invited, and after- 


‘¢ ward summoned, to appear before the Commit- | 


‘*tee, and continuing obstinate, declaring his res- 
‘olution neither to appear nor to deliver the 
“letters : 

‘* RESOLVED, in consequence whereof, That Wm. 
‘Temple Coles, be Captain of the youth in Salis- 
‘‘bury, to guard the house of Benj. B. Boote, 


‘‘and that they prevent the conveyance of all | 
‘sustenance to him, until he deliver the aforesaid | 


‘‘letters ;* and that they search all other places 
‘suspected to conceal said letters ; and that the 


“letters, if received, be given into the hands of | 
dsq., or John Lewis Beard, | 


** Adlai Osborne, 
‘until the next sitting of the Committee.” 
What further was done about that matter we 


further trouble. 


August 1, we find the following: ‘‘ Be it re- | 


“‘membered, that the day before, a Petition was 
‘* presented by Dr. Newnan and others, against the 
“‘seeming arbitrary conduct of Colonel Kennon 
‘*and others in the case of Dunn and Boote. 


‘*RESOLVED, That the Petition presented by | 


‘*Dr. Newnan be considered: after a long debate, 
“*the question was put.: 

‘1. Whether the malice, &c., charged in the 
‘* Petition was proved: Answered in the nega- 
“ tive, 

‘*2. Whether there was a necessity for taking 
‘Dunn and Boote. Answered in the affirmative. 

**3. When taken, whether to be removed? 
** Answered in the affirmative. 

“4, And if removed, whether to South Caro- 
“‘lina? Answered in the affirmative. 

‘**5. Whether the conduct of Colonel Martin 
‘fand others, be a precedent for the future in all 
‘cases of the like nature. Answered in the neg- 
** ative. 

** 6. Whether theconduct of Colonel Martin and 
‘others merited the thanks of this Committee, 
‘considering the alarming situation of the Prov- 
‘ince in general. 


* Be it remembered he acknowledged the receipt of let- 
ters from the Governor. 





Answering in the affirmative.” | M¥ Dram St: 
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The following November, ‘‘ A letter from Benj. 
**B. Boote, dated Charleston, October 31, 1775, 
‘* directed to this Committee, purporting that the 
‘* general Committee of Charleston has offered to 
‘* release the said B. Booth Boote and John Dunn, 
‘*Esq., on condition that the said Boote and 
‘** Dunn would promise to observe a strict neutral- 
‘*ity with respect to the common cause; and also, 
‘*indemnify the persons most active in sending 
‘**the said Boote and Dunn, into South Carolina: 
‘‘and further purporting that said Boote and 
‘* Dunn would not agree to the latter condition : 
‘also, desiring the Committee to make provision 
‘* for his family in case he should not be released. 

‘*ResoLvED, That it is the opinion of this 
‘Committee that the Resolves of the Provincial 
**Congress communicated to the Committee of 
‘* Intelligence of South Carolina, respecting said 
**B. Booth Boote, should be observed. That the 
‘‘condition mentioned in said Boote’s letter is 
‘* unnecessary, since this Committee consider the 
‘honor not only of this County, but this Prov- 
‘*ince, engaged to indemnify those who conveyed 
**the said Boote out of this Province. 

‘* RESOLVED, That the said Boote’s family be 
‘provided for at the discretion of the Town 
** Coramittee of Salisbury.” 

This is the last record concerning these indi- 
viduals. Some time after this, a Tory, by the 


| name of Dunn, was at a Hotel in Salisbury, kept 
are not informed, though these individuals gave | 


by Mrs. Brem, where West’s brick house is. He 
was a great bully; and in an altercation with 
some Whig, he drew his pistol and snapped it, 
but it missed fire. The Landlady, a good Whig, 
being present, seized the poker from the fire place, 
and struck him so heavy a blow on the head as to 
lay him at full length on the floor, exclaiming, 
‘* There is u pistol that never misses fire.” 

The Records of the Committee of Safety in 
Rowan-county, North Carolina, from which the 
above extracts were taken, and which, as above 


| stated, and those of the Wilmington Committee, 


are the only ones known to be in existence, were 
discovered, about twenty years ago, by the pres- 
ent writer, in the hands of Davidson Sharpe, Esq., 
of Iredell-county, originally a part of Rowan. 
E. F. R. 
SraTEsvILLE, N. C. 


VI.—MAJOR JOHN LILLIE. 
A LETTER FROM MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN. 
CoMMUNICATED BY Hon. LoRENzO SABINE. 


43 Mount PLeasant AVENUB, 
Boston, Jan. 12, 1869. 


. * . . * . 


Mrs. Gilman, (widow of the late Reverend Doctor Gil- 
man, of Charleston, South Carolina,) who, in her day, as 
you will remember, was a successful authoress, has lately 
put into my hands a copy of a notice of her kinsman, Major 
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Lillie, of the Revolution, addressed to her children. After 
pots it, I told her it should be preserved, and mentioned 
Tur Histortoat Magazine. She consented toits publica- 
tion; and I inclose it. 

Beyond all doubt, Major Lillie was aman whose memo: 
should be precious to persons of his own lineage, an 
whose services to his country should be better known to 
the historian and biographer. 

Tarorutvus Litt, a ‘‘Tory” merchant of Boston, who 
wore a wig, gold-lace on his coat,'a cocked hat, ruffles on 
his bosom and about his wrists, and a gold-headed cane, 
and of whom there is some acconntin 7’he American Loy- 
alists, was a great-uncle of our Whig or “ Rebel” Major. 
The family ¢radition is, that our “Tory” Lillie was the 
first Boston Merchant who kept a carriage. 

. * . * * * * 
Trusting to contribute something myself, I am, Dear Sir, 
Very Truly Yours, 


Henry B. Dawson, Esq., 
Editor of Taz Historroay Magazine. 


Lorenzo Sasrne. 


My Dear Curipren, 


You may remember my having mentioned as 
among my earliest recollections, at five years of 
age, in 1799, a dinner party given by my mother, 
at Watertown, Massachusetts, to several United 
States officers. I presume my memory on that 
point is more vivid than upon others, because 
children are always attracted by soldiers, espec- 
ially in a small village. 

I recollect the long table and its arrangements; 
how I was allowed to go to the dining-room at 
the dessert; and how the officers caressed me; 
but most of all I was impressed by the company’s 
being called upon for toasts and songs, and my 
mother’s singing the old ballad— 


“In the downhill of life,when I find I'm declining.” 


Then followed a great urging of one of the of- 
ficers to sing, his refusing a long time, and then 
beginning— 

“John Darling he knew that his father was well, 

“ And his father he knew that John Darling was well,” 
droning out the tune, over and over, until they 
begged him to stop, amid shouts of laughter, 
while I, looking on, liked the fun. - 

I have often felt curiosity since, to know how 
my mother, a widow in a small town, could have 
been on such intimate terms with the military. It 
is now accounted for by the fact that her brother, 
Major Lillie, was living at that time, and was 
probably one of that company; he having been 
appointed somewhat later to the command of the 
garrison of West Point, where he died and was 
buried, in 1801. 

My mother died in my childhood, while I, 
passing from one school to another, had little in- 
tercourse with relatives, and heard nothing of 
Major Lillie but hisname. The remainder of my 
life having been passed at the South, and my im- 
pression being that he died in the Revolutionary 
War, I took no further interest in the subject. 

My first knowledge of him was in 1860, when, 
on a visit to friends in Massachusetts, I met a gen- 
tleman who claimed relationship with me, and 
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informed me that his family possessed a sword 
presented to Major Lillie by Lafayette. This 
sword he brought for me to examine. Coupling 
this fact with my mother’s intimacy with United 
States officers, and thinking that no man of or- 
dinary character could be so complimented, I 
have, in my present visit to New England, made 
further investigations, which have been rewarded 
by interesting results. 

The first result of my inquiries is found in 
the Biographical Notices of distinguished Men 
in New England, Statesmen, Patriots, &c. ,&c., 
By ALDEN Braprorp, LL. D., Member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; Historical So- 
cieties of New York, Pennsylvania, and Georgia; 
and of the National Institute of Science at 
Washington. ‘‘ Captain John Lillie was a native 
‘of Boston, Massachusetts, born about the year 
‘¢1758. Soon after the War began, he entered the 
‘¢ Revolutionary Army, at the age of twenty-two, 
‘¢as a Lieutenant of Artillery; and at the close of 
“*the War held a Captain’s commission. He was 
‘* also sometime Aid to General Knox, who was at 
‘*the head of the Artillery Department. 

‘‘The annexed letter, addressed by him to 
‘‘General Samuel Smith of Maryland, his supe- 
‘‘ rior officer, a member of Congress, will show 
‘¢the military service of Captain Lillie during the 
‘¢ War for Independence and Liberty. 

‘**T fought with you often in the same jeld, 
‘¢ and bore with you the hardships and misfor- 
‘* “tunes which the incidents of War called us to 
‘*¢encounter. It was my lot to be sometimes 
‘« ‘with a gallant Regiment from Maryland, com- 
‘© *manded by the brave Colonel Smallwood, 
‘“«¢and to see it wasted away by fatigues and 
‘¢* hard fightings in defending the country. Too 
‘¢ «well, and with pain,do I recollect many brave 
“« ¢ officers of that corps falling by our sides; and 
‘* ¢it seemed as if we were designated as targets 
‘¢* for the enemy to fire at. But, thank Heaven, 
‘¢ some of us still live(1799,) to repeat the tale 
‘¢¢of events and condole with each other, on 
«the past catastrophe. If my services in the 
** ¢action on Long Island, (1776,) and assisting 
‘<< in the retreat from a very formidable British 
‘© ¢ Army: if, with six men in a small boat, after 
‘¢¢the evacuation of Governor's Island by our 
‘**troops, I went over, unspiked some of the 
“**cannon, fired on the Roebuck, of forty-four 
‘*¢ guns, obliging her to slip her cables and retire 
‘““¢to Staten Island, by which means we went 
‘* ‘over in the night with an hundred men and 
“brought off all the guns and stores to New 
‘** York: if the service performed with two 
‘* ¢twelve-pounders, in cannonading the Rose, ship, 
‘* ¢ from an open field, when commanded by Com- 
‘*¢modore Wallis, was of any utility to our 
‘** canse: if, by assisting with two six-pounders 
‘€¢in defending Chatterton’s Hill, in front of 
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‘¢¢ White Plains, four hours, in presence of the 
“‘¢whole English Army, where you acted well 
«¢¢your part, and so many brave men of your 
«¢ «Regiment fell by our sides: if, on our retreat 
“ ¢through the mire of New Jersey, bootless, and 
*¢ with scarcely a shoe, when the soldiers were so 
«¢ ‘disheartened that a whole Brigade of Militia, 
*¢ 6to which I was then annexed, deserted me in 
‘one night, leaving my artillery without pro- 
«¢ ¢ tection except a small band of veterans, which, 
«« ¢ with some address, I kept together, by my Com- 
‘¢*pany: if,on that memorable, that most impor- 
‘« “tant, night for America, when her liberty or 
‘**bondage was vibrating by a single thread, 
««¢T did my duty at the attack on Trenton; that 
‘« ‘night which, it may almost be said, sealed the 
‘¢¢Independence of our country: if, in the ad- 
«« ¢vance of the Army to Princeton, almost bear- 
‘¢* footed, over frozen ground, where the brave 
«¢¢ General Mercer fell, a few feet from my side, 
*< in the first of the attack: if, at Chad’s Ford, 
‘¢¢on the Brandywine, I sustained the heat of 
‘¢*the action and brought off my artillery safe: 
*¢¢if, on that dark, dismal night, at the Paoli, 
‘¢¢ with General Wayne and twelve hundred 
‘¢¢men, three hundred of whom were massacred, 
‘* ¢at the recollection of which the eye of human- 
‘«¢ity must ever weep, I brought off my artillery 
‘*¢through morasses and woods, after having 
“*¢been surrounded by the enemy; and being in 
“¢front of the column, with General Wayne, in 
“*¢the attack on Germantown, where we drove 
“« the Grenadiers and Guards nearly three miles, 
‘«*T supported a soldier’s character through the 
‘“«¢day: if, on that melting Sunday, in addition 
‘¢*to my other duties, at Monmouth, I took the 
‘¢* first prisoner by single combat, a Sergeant of 
‘¢ ¢Grenadiers, with his arms, and brought him to 
‘¢*@General Lee, from whom we received early 
‘‘¢information of the enemy’s position and 
‘¢* strength: if, at the close of eight years’ ser- 
‘*¢ vice, as far as I know my own heart, I sheath- 
“¢ed a sword without a tarnish by dishonor, 
““* which had been the companion of my toils 
‘“«¢ during that period: if, still retaining an in- 
‘¢¢ flexible attachment for my country, its Consti- 
*¢ ¢tution and laws, with a desire to defend it, 
‘“¢when necessary, against all its enemies: if 
‘¢there is any merit in these transactions, I 
*«¢ would only claim my little share, by having 
‘«*done the duty assigned me on the theatre of 
***the late War.’ 

“This statement of Captain Lillie.” continues 
Mr. Bradford, ‘*‘ was true to the letter, without 
*“‘ undue boasting or high coloring. Major Lillie 
“soon after received an appointment as com- 
‘‘manding officer of the military post at West 
“« Point, but his death shortly followed.” 

The next extracts are from the Memoir of Ma- 
jor Shaw, by Josiah Quincy, of Boston. Shaw 
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and Lillie were cousins, and both Aids to Gener- 
al Knox. 

Page 36.—After a notice of the Battle of the 
Brandywine, Major Shaw, in a letter to his father, 
September 18, 1777, writes, ‘‘ Please tell Mrs. 
‘* Lillie that John is safe, after being in as much 
“fire as a salamander would choose.” Page 90.— 
In a letter to his father, dated 13 May, 1781, he 
writes on the subject of his brother Nathaniel’s 
wish to enter the American Army, ‘‘I propose 
‘* placing him with Captain Lillie, whose reputa- 
‘*tion as an officer is second to none of his rank 
‘*in the service.” Page 93.—On the same day, 
Major Shaw writes to his brother, ‘‘ Under the 
‘* guidance of Captain Lillie, I think you cannot 
‘* fail of getting a competent knowledge of duty ; 
‘*and I am sure your own good qualities and his 
‘* friendship for your brother will induce him to 
‘*manifest the utmost attention to your welfare.”’ 

Two daughters of Major Lillie still survive. 
One has long since passed the term usually allott- 
ed to man; from the other, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Woodward, of Palmyra, New York, now in her 
seventy-fourth year, I have received the follow- 
ing interesting details, dated January 15th, 1868: 
‘* My father was appointed Captain of Artillery 
‘*and Engineers, the only military stationed at 
‘* West Point at that time, and proceeded there 
‘* early in the Spring of 1801. Of course, he com- 
“manded the Garrison. My mother, with us, 
‘ther children, arrived a few weeks previous. He 
‘*died suddenly on September 20t, and the 
‘* Artillery and Engineers were disbanded soon 
‘* after his death. 

‘* The building for the Military Academy was 
‘put in order by my father. It was about as 
‘‘Jarge as a country school-house, and I well re- 
‘*member going to see it. The seats and forms 
‘* were painted green: it impressed me, as I had 
‘* never seen a school-room painted. 

‘* When my father was Aid to General Knox, 
‘*who resided previously at West Point, he was 
‘*in the General’s family. They lost a little 
‘* daughter, who was buried on the Plain. When 
‘my father went to West Point,in command, 
‘* eight or ten years after, he found the grave sad- 
“ly desecrated. He restored it; placed a neat, 
‘* white picket fence around it; and planted a 
‘* weeping willow. He died soon after, and was 
‘** buried in the same enclosure. 

‘*In 1827, my sisters visited West Point ; but 
‘* they could find no trace of my father’s grave. 

‘*On inquiring for some of the old residents, 
‘they were directed to Mrs. Kingsley and her 
‘*son, Lieutenant Kingsley, who were at my 
‘* father’s funeral, who informed them that the spot 
‘* was now a gentleman's garden. They called on 
‘**the owner, who told them that there were some 
‘* graves at the foot of the garden. They visited 
‘ the spot identified by Lieutenant Lingsley. 
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‘*Tn course of years,my sisters died. Some of 
‘¢ our relatives renewed the examination, at a later 
“period, but could find no trace of my father’s 
‘‘burial-place. Thus his grave,like that of Mos- 
‘Ses, ‘is a sealed book.’ ” 


‘* While arranging my lot, in our beautiful ce- | 


‘¢metery at Palmyra, New York, where my only 
‘child was buried, I thought I would erect a 
‘¢ monument to my father. The inscription on it 
** is this: 
“* JOHN LILLIE, 
*¢* Born in Boston, 1753; Dizp at West Pornt, 1801: 
“¢Drew his sword for liberty and his country, 1775; 


«¢¢ Sheathed it, unsullied by dishonor, while aid to General 
, ** Knox, 1783. ‘ 


‘*¢ Over his ashes Valor and Patriotism shed tributary 
‘* tears.”’ 


“The first part, you will notice, is nearly in 


“this own words, in his letter to General Smith, | 


*¢ written 1799, The /ast sentiment accompanied 
‘a notice of his death, ina paper of 1801, in- 
** serted by a brother officer. 

‘*On the reverse of the monument is: ‘ A tri- 
‘6 ¢ bute of filial affection by his daughter, 1847. ” 

‘* My brother John was entered a Cadet at West 
‘¢Point, at my father’s death, December 24th, 
“©1801, althongh much younger than prescribed 
‘“‘by rule. This was effected by the application 
‘*of the officers to General Knox, then Secretary 
*¢ of War, and a dear and intimate friend of my 
‘‘father. My brother graduated in 1805. My 
‘* father took a great interest in the establishment 
‘‘of the School, although the people were few, 
‘‘and the studies scarcely commenced when he 
“‘died. Among the Cadets, [remember General 
“ Joseph Swift, who recently died at Geneva, 
‘¢Totten, and two sons of General Gates.” 


In addition to the above statements of Mrs. | 


Woodward, I learn from several sources, that the 
name of John Lillie, is among the early signers 
of the Cincinnati, an association exclusively form- 
ei of officers, who had served in the War, Gen- 
eral Washington being one of the members. 

On obtaining the preceding information, it seem- 
ed to me prudent to send my manuscript to the 
West Point authorities for their inspection, before 
showing it to my relatives. I 
about January 12th, 1868. The reply, dated 
January 23d, 1868, was prompt and sympathetic. 


Majer Edward C. Boynton, Adjutant Military | 


| most zealous supporters of the “New School of History ” 


Academy, who is also the historian of West Point, 
writes: ‘*The destruction of all our records, 


‘*the burning of our archives at Washington, by 
“the British, in 1814, leaves me without mate- 
‘‘rial to aid you in resuscitating Major Lillie’s 
*“public career. 

‘*A half a century ago. the work of depopu 
‘lating the old Continental graveyard com- 
‘*menced ; and later yeais have swept away every 
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forwarded it | 


a . aie ; ments, from 
6+ which were numerous, by fire here, in 1838, and | 





| of Sequestration, ailedgin 
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‘*vestige of it. The former site is now covered 
‘*by astately pile of buildings. The oldest in- 
‘*habitant here now, dates back only to 1815; and 
‘*no living person at West Point has any know- 
‘ledge of ‘the little, white picket- fenced enclo- 
***sure.’ Tradition, however, still repeats that, 
‘‘near the Cadet Barracks, a little dauchter of 
‘*General Knox lies interred; and I can proceed 
‘to the spot, in the garden, where it is alleged 
‘* the graves existed.” = 

Major Boynton speaks of the ‘‘ patriotism and 
‘*noble career” of Major Lillie ; laments that not 
only his memory, but that of many others, should 
have been neglected by the Republic; invites me 
courteously to visit West Point; and requests 
‘* permission to place my letter among the manu- 
** scripts in the Library.” 

Major Boynton encloses also a paper, which 
may, hereafter, be of great importance, if the va- 
rious branches of the Lillie family, now widely 
extended, should desire to avail themselves of it, 


| worded thus :— 


‘‘Unitep States Minirary AcADEmy, 
‘*West Pornt, N. Y., January 24th, 1868. 

‘* Permission is hereby granted to the descend- 
“ants of Major John Lillie, of the Army of the 
‘*Revolution, to erect a monument to his mem- 
‘ory, in the cemetery at West Point, N. Y. 

‘*T. G. PrrcHer, 
‘* Brevet Brig-General, U.S.A. 
‘‘and Superintendent Military Academy.” 


And now, my dear children. in closing my let- 
ter, which contains only a portion of the inter- 
esting correspondence arising from this topic, you 
will see how the Song of John Darling, and my 
Mother’s Ballad, have come vibrating along the 
wires Of memory for nearly two-thirds of a cen- 


| tury. 


Your loving mother, 
CAROLINE GILMAN. 
January 28, 1868. 


VIL—*‘WHO TOOK TICONDEROGA?” 
COMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM KELBy, EsqQ., oF 
Tue New York Histroricau Socirery, 


{In the recent discourses on this subject, the abilities of 
Vermont's favorite hero have been doubted: but. I think. the 


will agree with me, after a perusal of the following docu- 
Lhe Wew York Packet, of July 1, 1779, that 
Ethan Allen was capable of taking anything. W. K.} 
From the Connecticut COURANT: 
Messrs. PRINTERS, 
It will be remembered, that there appeared in 


| your Coura..t o! the 9thof Februxry last, a pa- 


per si ned, Joun Fassett, Jun., Commissioner 
o, that the subscriber 


5S) 
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was an enemy to his country, and of course 
notifying the seizure of my estate, by direc- 
tion of a pretended Court of Confiscation in 
the State of Vermont. To this base and in)u- 
man attack and procedure, I asked a suspension 
of the public opinion, until the dark, flagitious 
design might be developed, and my ¢ aracter 
vindicated. To th.s purpose, let the following 
find a place in your paper: 

Know then. that some time since, my brother, 
Col. Ethan Allen, (if he merits that title,) con- 
troverted with me for some lands in Vermont; 
that I gave him my obligation to give him a 
Deed of the same, provided he paid me the 
monies agreed for within a certain time limited, 
which he elapsed. That lately, from what 
principle the world will judge, he pretended to 
make a tender of the nominal sum in bills, and 
to insist upon the Deed; this I thought fit to re- 
fuse him upon the eld maxim, “he that would 
“have equity must do equity.” The consequence 
was, in my absence without delay of Law or 
Equity, which is hardly mature in the new dis- 
trict, he contrived the sure and convenient re- 
medy of confiscation, an excellent institution for 
a blooming State! To affect the scheme to the 
best advantage, the Court must be imposed up- 
on. and the Commissioners fooled. . . Tuis 
was easily done, but, that s me shew of form- 
ality might usher in tie solemn process, At any 
rate, L must be published an enemy to my coun- 
ty, and submit to an enquiry. . . A most 
unlucky prerequisite this! I happened to hear 


of it, thougi it was not intended I should (for | 


just at that time, I was to proceed on a journey 
to Virginia) how then, was this ingrate of a 
brother abashed and defeated, when he found 
me on the spot the day 
Counsel and Exhibits, ready to encounter ever) 
insinuation that malice had invented? The 


Witnesses, ever appeared at 
where else, to accuse, hear, 
matters charged in Mr. 
fication; 
so enn mockery, fraud and deceit, ins 


Arlington, or any 


of Law, 
my estate, 

Is it possible? Can this be the man, for 
whom so many were ready to drop a tear while 
he endured chains and ¢ apt vity ior his oppres 
sed country? Or , than 
unmindful of his beneiactor, like the serpent in 
the faub!e, he would sting him to the heart? 
Let him confess, let his letter: shew who it was 
that laboured by continual appl.cation ior his re 
lief aud enlargement? Can he 
age to Halifax, afterwards to 
the insulis, imprisonments, 


is he no sooner at liberty 


forget 


New Yor kk, and | 
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| and 


| medicines, 
appointed, with my | 





or enquire of the | 
Fass tt’s splendid noti- | 
but the whole turned out a piece of 


igated by | 
the said Ethan and his coadjutors, under color 


to ruin my reputation, and rob me of 


| clistres ed prisoners, i 
| land, and that sai 
}ed by 


my voy- | 


and sufferings sus- | Serjeants, to arrest the said Allen, and carry him 
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tained, and the cash advanced, merely to re- 
store him to his country and friends? But I 
will go no further, and only refer the public to 
the following affidavits, certificates, and letters ; 
and, without any comment, leave them to judge 
of my private as well as public character, and 
of the designs and demerits of those who have 
attempted my ruin. 
Levi ALLEN. 
Dutcuess County, STATE OF NEw YORK, 
March 20, 1779 


[PAPERS REFERRED TO. ] 


1.—Masor BEBEE’s 


DEPOSITION. 
The Deposition of Bezaleel Bebee of Litchfield, in 
the State of Connecticut, is as soliows : 


That while the Deponent was a prisoner in 
New-York, and sick with the small pox, (on or 
about the first of January, 1777,) Mr. Levi Al- 
len came to his qvarters, and upon the said 
Mr. Alien’s being informed by ths Deponent 
other Amcrican officers, of the dep.orable 
condition of the Amcrican prisoners in that City, 
ue, the said Mr. Allen, attended to their dis: res- 
ses, and spared neither pains nor movey in re- 
lieving them, by day and night; and disregaid- 
ing all risks of passing the English guards set 
over the prisoners, was once conficed, 
stood), And this Deponent further says, that 
to his certain knowledge, the said Mr, Allen, 
at one time, took near twenty American prisoners 
out of tue most filthy stript them of 
their old lousy rags, and at his own expense 
cloathed and fed them, and got them nto pri- 
vate lodzings, and procured for them a physic lan, 
und many other costly articles for 
their comort ; which acts the D. poreni says he 
was fully acqu ‘tinted with, as he gave his rec ipt 


(as I under- 


Zao s, 


| for said prisoners upon their being released from 


truth is, ne ther Court or Commissioner, Jury or | said 


gaols. This Deponent also says, that the 
said Mr, Allea was at that time indclatigab e 
in providing for other American prisoners in 
that City, until his money was exhausted; and 
that he then understc od, that Mr. Allen pro- 
cured on pledges a farther sum, to expend tor 
the same charitable purposes; and that this gcn- 
erous conduct of Mr. Allen was much talked of, 
and greatly applauded by the American officers 


| in the City of New York, who drew up a strong 
| recommendation 


| Washington, praying his Excell« ney to appoint 


and =petititon to General 


suid Mr. Levi Al En, Proc uring agent ior said 
1 New- Wark aad Lo: g Is- 
a petit on was genelal y sign- 
said oflice:s. 

This Di 
Al en Jeft 
a British 


ponent also says, that 


aficr said Mr. 


New-York, he sew an Order signed by 


Colonel, in the hands of one of the 
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prisoner to New-York. The Sergeant was seen 
by this Deponent, searching with a guard for 
Mr, Allen on Long Island. 


Connecticut, February 24, 1779. 
Then personally appeared, Major Bezaleel Be- 
bee, the above mentioned Deponent, and made 
solemn oath to the above narrative. And I 
hereby further certify, that I have a personal ac- 
quaintance with the said Major Bebee, and know 
that he is a man of undoubted honor and vera- 

city. 
Certified by 
OLIVER Wo tcort, Assistant. 


2.—GENERAL Wo.coTt’s CERTIFICATE. 


Connecticut, February 24, 1779. 

I hereby certify, that I have known Mr. Levi 
Allen since the pres nt War with Great Britain, 
render his personal service in favour of the Amer- 
ican contest; and that I fully believe the said 
Mr. Allen is firmly attac!ed to the liberties and 
independance of this country. 

OLIVER WOLCOTT. 


8.—CoLONEL PoRTER’s CERTIFICATE 
SaLisBury, LITCHFIELD CounTy, 
March 4, 1779. 
These certify that I have been acquainted 
with Mr. Levi Allen, for many years, and par- 
ticularly so ever since the present War with 


Great Britain; and so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, he hath been called a friend to the Amer- 
ican cause by all his acquaintance, 

JosHuA PorRTER. 


4.—CoLONEL SHELDON’s CERTIFICATE. 


Sa.isBury, February 26, 1779 
I fully believe Mr. Levi Allen is firmly at- 
tached to the liberties and independance of this 


country. 
EisHa SHELDON 


5.—CoLONEL BuRRAL’s CERTIFICATE, 


CANAAN, February 26, 1779. 
These may certify all it may concern, that I 
have long been acquainted with Mr. Levi Allen 
of Salisbury, and have always conceived him to 
be an uncommon and enterprising genius; and 
since our present contest with Great Britain, 
have ever esteemed him to be a real friend to 
the cause of our country; nor have I ever heard 
that he was thought to be otherways, until I saw 
an advertisement in a late Hartford paper, sign- 
ed, “John Fassett, junior,” and was really sur- 

prised at the contents. 
CHARLES BuRRAL. 


6.—Masor SToppARD’s DEPOSITION. 


Luther Stoddard, of lawful age, testifieth and 
saith, that the next morning after Col. Ethan Al- 
len returned from his captivity, he waited on him, 
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and among other sayings, told him it was a great 
pity his brother Levi was gone from home, as he 
had often heard said Levi express great desire to 
congratulate said Ethan on his return, etc. Col- 
onel Allen replied, “God damn his lukewarm 
“soul.” Being surprised at this answer, told 
him his brother Levi was esteemed one of our 
warm Whigs. Said Ethan replied, “I do not 
“think him an enemy to his country, but he 
“ought to have taken a more active part, and 
“have commanded a Regiment by this time.” 

Question asked by Mr, Allen: 

What is your opinion of my political princi- 
ples respecting the present contest ? 

Answer : 

Always friendly to the American cause, 

LuTHER SToppDARD, 


7.—CoLoNEL ALLEN’s LETTER. 
New Lortts, Lona Isuanp, July 27. 1777; 


DEAR BROTHER: 

I do hereby certify you, that I have whol!y 
recovered my constitution; have a clear exercise 
of reason, and enjoy a philosophic serenity of 
mind under the circumstances of imprisonment, 
—I retain a just sense of your friendship, mani- 
f.sted in your unwearied scarch after me. The 
cash was a very seasonable relief; and provided 
an exchange does not soon take place, shall need 
further assistance. The death of my little boy 
closely affects the tender passions of my soul, 
and by turns gives me the most sensible grief. 
Do not fail to have an eye on the condition of 
my family; see that the girls be well schooled, 

I perceive that Ticonderoga, like other tene- 
ments and possessions of this changeable world, 
is snatched from hand to hand. I am, with 
respect, your affectionate brother and humble 
servant, 

ETHAN ALLEN. 

To Mr. Levi ALLEN. 


VIII.—MARRIAGE ALLEGATIONS, AT LON- 
DON. 
MILTON, WARD AND DRAKE. 


CoMMUNICATED BY JOHN WARD DEAN, EsqQ., OF 
Boston. 


Colonel Joseph L. Chester, of London, Eng- 
land, who has been engaged for some time in 
editing the Register of Burials, etc., in West- 
minster Abbey, has had many repositories of 
documents freely thrown open to him which 
are usually closed to inquirers, except by the pay- 
ment of large fees. Among the records which 
he has been allowed to consult, are the Old Mar- 
riage Allegations, in the Bishop of London’, 
Register. Upon these Colonel Chester spen 
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several weeks last Summer, and was able to se- 
cure no less than three thousand five hundred 
valuable extracts. Of two of these, which have an 
interest to American genealogists, he has sent ab- 
stracts to this country. As they settle some doubt- 
ful points in regard to the marriages of two per- 
sons who afterwards emigrated to New England. 
I give them below. The first was sent to me and 
the second to Samuel G. Drake, Esq., of Boston. 
1686, May 24, ‘‘W daie appeared p’sonally 

‘John Ward of the parish of 

‘*Hadleigh ad Castrum in the 
County of Essex, Clarke, and a batchelour, 
“aged about 26 yeares, and alledged that he in- 
‘¢tendeth to marrie with Alice Edmonds of the 
‘parish of Olkham in the County of Kent, spin- 
‘ster, aged about 24 yeares and with the Consent 
‘of hir father Nicolas Edmonds. And the truth 
‘*of the premises, as also that he knows noe law- 
“full let or impediment by reason of anie pre- 
“contract, consanguinity, affinity or otherwise, 
‘*to hinder this intended marriage, he made 
‘faith & desires licence to be married in the 
“parish church of St. Leonard in Foster lane, 
*¢ London. 

‘*JoHN Warp.” 


1641, March 25. Nathaniel Drake, of Colchester, 

County of Essex, ‘*‘Comér,” a 
Bachelor, aged about twenty-nine years, alledg- 
ed that he intended to marry Sarah Demham, of 
the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the 
County of Middlesex, a widow, aged about twen- 
ty-four years. Licence was granted to marry at 
8t. Faith’s or St. Bennet’s, Pauls Wharf, in 
London. 


In regard to the first Allegation, Colonel Ches- 
ter writes to me; ‘‘ This will interest you, both 
‘tas being the marriage of your ancestor, and as 
“settling one or two points which I see you 
“leave in doubt.* Therecan be no doubt of the 
“marriage, though we can never obtain the record 
“of it, as the Register of St. Leonard’s, Foster 
*‘Lane, previous to 1666, were destroyed in the 
“Great Fire of that year. 

‘*There is a serious discrepancy as to the age ; 
“and although John Ward signed the Allega- 
“tion, and ought to have read it, yet the figures 
‘26 may have been a clerical error. I find such 
‘‘discrepancies common in these entries. In 
‘‘many cases, the expression ‘above 21’ is used 
‘in reference to persons who may be 40. ‘ About 
***26’ ought to mean 26 last birthday. It is 
‘possible that Ward did not read the document 
“carefully before he signed it.” 

It is not impossible but that the date of Rev. 
John Ward’s birth given by Mather, November 
5. 1606, may be an error. If so, and the age 





. ey Memoir of Rev. Nathaniel Ward, page 191.— 
"+ Mather's Magnalia, Book ili, Chap. xxxi, Section 2. 
Hist. v.15 
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in the Marriage Allegation be correct, it is prob- 
able that he was not the John Ward, whose 
name Mr. Savage finds on the Reyistry of Em- 
manual College, as having entered Cambridge 
University, in 1622.* 

‘*Olkham ” is no doubt intended for Alkham, 
a parish is Kent, in the vicinity of Dover. 

‘*T have searched,” Mr. Chester writes, ‘‘ at the 
‘¢ Herald’s College in vain, for the name of Ed- 
‘*monds in Kent ; and it is quite clear that the 
‘* family could not have beenone of note. Ifinda 
‘*Nicholas Edmonds, who signed the Subscription 
** Book at Oxford, in 1613; but his name does 
‘*not occur in the Matriculation Register, and 
‘this signature does not give his address—only 
‘** his bare name.” 

In regard to the Allegation of Nathaniel Drake, 
Colonel Chester writes to his friend, 8. G. Drake, 
Esq.: ‘* Now, this must be the Nathaniel Drake, 
‘*apparently eldest son of your ancestor, Robert. 
‘*'You say that his wife, Jane, was probably his 
‘*second wife ; and here is his first. The age, 
‘too, agrees, for if 29, in 1641, he would have 
‘* been born in 1612, as you state. Besides, it also 
‘confirms the Colchester origin of your family. 
‘© You say that he emigrated with his father, be- 
‘fore 1648, This shows that it was after 25 
‘* March, 1641; and you thus get an approximate 
‘¢ date for his emigration.” 

The place from which the Drake family emi- 
grated to New England, was long sought for, 
without success, by Mr. Drake; but, in 1867,a 
friend sent him a copy of a deposition found in 
Martha’s Vineyard, which indicated that they 
came from Colchester, in Essex. This deposition, 
Mr. Drake published in the New Englund His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, xxi, 316. 

Since the preceding was written, I have seen 
a copy of the London Atheneum for Saturday, 
November 7, 1868, containing a communication 
from Colonel Chester, dated November the sec- 
ond, in which he shows from another Marriage 
Allegation, that the mother of the poet Milton was 
a danghter of Paul Jaffray. I copy the article 
entire. 

‘*Mriton's MorTuEr. 


‘The parentage of the mother of the poet 
‘Milton, has been, I believe, until the present 
‘*time, a matter of great uncertainty. Prof. 
‘*Masson, in 1859, was unable to determine 
‘* from the conflicting testimony whether she was 
‘‘ originally a Jefferys, a Caston, or a Bradshaw ; 
‘Cor whether, one of these being her maiden 
‘*name, she had, before becoming the wife of 
‘*the poet's father, borne by prior marriage one 
‘‘or both of the others. His conclusion was, 
“however, that her maiden name was Bradshaw ; 
‘*and the conflicting testimony was reconciled 


* Massachusetis Historical Collections, xxxi, 248, 249, 
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“by supposing that she might have married a 
‘* Jefferys or a Caston, or both, before becoming 
** the wife of the scrivener of All Hallows, Bread 
‘* Street. 

‘*A discovery recently made by me, while 
‘*searching among the old Marriage Allegations 
‘¢in the Bishop of London’s Registry, enablesme, 
“‘I think, to set this question at rest. The 
‘*record, stripped of its mere verbiage, is briefly 
‘* as follows : 

** On the twenty-eighth of August, 1602, Wil- 
**liam ‘Truelove, of Hatfield-Peveril, in the 
‘* County of Essex, gentleman, aged about forty 
‘years, and who had been a widower about 
“ seven years, alleged that he intended to marry 
‘* Margaret Jeffraye, of Newton Hall, in Great 
‘*Dunmow, in the County of Essex, a maiden, 
‘‘aged about twenty years, the daughter of 
‘* Paul Jeffray, of the parish of St. Swithin’s, 
*‘London, merchant tailor, deceased, with the 
**consent of her mother, Ellen Jeffraye, widow, 
*¢ whose consent was attested by John Milton, of 
“ the parish of All Hallows, Bread Street, London, 
“who married the sister of the said Margaret. 

‘¢ Unfortunately the early Parish Registers of St. 
‘¢ Swithin’s are hopelessly lost ; and I have search- 
‘ed in vain for the will of Paul Jeffray, not only 
‘¢ among the Records of the Prerogative Court of 
‘‘Canterbury, but also among those of all the 
‘¢minor Courts of Probate of the period. His 
*‘ widow—of course, the one whose consent is 
‘mentioned in the foregoing Allegation—was 
‘* buried, as is well known, on the twenty-second 
‘¢ of February, 1610-11, as Mrs. Ellen Jefferys, 
‘¢ ¢the mother of Mr. John Mylton’s wife ;’ but 
‘**she also appears to have left no will. 

‘‘ The variations in the orthography of the name 
*¢ are unimportant ; and, taking this Burial Record 
‘* and the Marriage Allegation together, nothing, 
‘*T think, can be clearer than that the poet’s 
‘¢ mother was the daughter of Paul Jeffray (or 
‘‘ Jefferys), merchant tailor, of St. Swithin’s, who 
‘‘ died before 1602, and of Ellen his wife, who 
‘‘ survived him, and: was buried at All Hallows, 
*¢in 1610-11. 

‘¢Tt is barely possible that before marrying the 
‘* poet’s father she may have already been a wife ; 
‘*though the age of her sister, Margaret, militates 
“against the suggestion that she had been twice 
‘¢ married before 1600 (the probable date of her 
‘“‘ marriage, to John Milton, the elder); but, if 
‘* necessary to pay any regard to the greatly con- 
‘fused traditions concerning this point, it seems 
‘more reasonable to suppose that it was her 
‘‘mother, and not herself, who was originally 
‘¢a Caston or a Bradshaw, or had married a 
«¢ Bradshaw or a Caston before becoming the wife 
“‘ of Paul Jeffray, : 

“‘ JosepH LEMUEL CHESTER.” 


The readers of the Historica MacazInE who 





Ss 
would like to know something about Colone 
Chester’s history, will find a biographical sketch 
with a list of his publications to that date, in the 
Supplement to Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Literature, page 88. 

It may assist in giving an idea of the extent of 
his manuscript collections of materials, to state 
that he has a complete copy of the Matriculation 
Registers of the University of Oxford, from 1564 
to 1750, which he was permitted, a few years ago 
to make. There are here more than a hundred 
thousand entries of name, parentage, residence, 
age, etc., The list is invaluable as it will never 
be printed. He has also commenced a copy of 
all the early Registers of the parishes in London; 
and has completed about half of them, 


Boston, Mass. J. W. D: 


TX.—PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY, IN NEW 
YORK. 


CoMMUNICATED BY COLONEL THos. F. Dr Vor. 


The following interesting historical anecdote, taken 
from my notes and references, originally appeared in the 
London Atheneum. I send it to you for the Bassam, as 
I think it may interest some of your many readers, It 
is the narrative of a plan for capturing His Royal Highness 
Prince William Henry, during his visit at New ork, in 
1782, in which are found 
letters on the subject. 

When his present Majesty, William IV., served 
as a Midshipman in the British Navy, he was, for 
some time, on the coast of the North American 
Colonies, then in a state of revolution, and passed 
the Winter of 1782, in the City of New York. 
He is still borne in lively recollection by many of 
the older inhabitants of that City, asa fine bluff 
boy of sixteen; fresh, cheery, and affable; and 
there are anecdotes still told of his frolicsome 
pranks on shipboard. Among them, is a rough, 
though favorite, nautical joke, which he played 
off upon a sailor-boy, in cutting down a ham- 
mock while asleep. The sturdy sea-urchin resent- 
ed this invasion of his repose ; and, not knowing 
the quality of his invader, a regular set-to of fist- 
icuffs took place in the dark. In this, it is said, 
the Prince showed great bottom and equal gener- 
osity on the following morning, when he made 
the boy a handsome present of money. His con- 
duct, on this boyish affair, is said to have gained 
him the hearts of all his shipmates. 

The Prince manifested, when on shore, a decid- 
ed fondness for manly pastimes. One of his 
favorite resorts was a small fresh-water lake, 
(Kolch-pond,) in the vicinity of the City, which 
presented a frozen sheet of many acres, and was 
thronged by the younger part of the population, 
forthe amusement of skating. As the Prince 
was unskilled in that exercise, he would sit in a 
chair fixed on runners, which was pushed forward 
with great velocity by a skating attendant ; while 


several extracts from Washington’s 
T. F. D. Vv. 
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crowds of officers environed him ; and the youth- 
ful multitude made the air ring with their shouts 
for Prince William Henry. It was an animating 
scene, in the bright sunny winter days, so common 
in that climate, and, probably, still retains a place 
in his Majesty’s memory. 


While the Prince was thus enjoying himself, | 


in the City of New York, a daring plan was 


him off from the very midst of his friends and 
guards. n 
Ogden, a gallant officer who had served with 
great bravery in the Revolutionary Army from 
the commencement of the War, and whose Regi- 
ment, at that time, was in the Province (now 
the State) of New Jersey. 

The ‘present statement is drawn up from docu- 
ments still preserved by the family of Colonel Og- 
den, a copy of which has been obtained from 
one of hissons. The Prince, at the time, was liv- 
ing on shore with Admiral Digby, in quarters 
slightly guarded, more for form than security, no 
particular danger being apprehended. The pro- 
ject of Colonel Ogden was to land secretly ona 
stormy night, with a small but resolute force ; to 
surprise and carry off the Prince and the Admi- 
ral to the boats; and to make for the Jersey shore. 
The plan was submitted to General Washington, 
who sanctioned it, under the idea that the pos- 
session of the Prince would facilitate an adjust- 
ment of affairs with the Mother country, and a 


recognition of the United States as an independ- | 


ent nation. 


The following is a copy of the letter to Colonel 
Ogden. The whole of the original is in the 
handwriting of the General :— 


“To CoLONEL OGDEN OF THE 1st JERSEY REG. 
‘IMENT. 


‘Sm: The spirit of enterprise so conspicuous 
“in your plan for surprising, in their Quarters, 
“and bringing off, the Prince William Henry 
‘and Admiral Digby, merits applause ; and you 
“have my authority to make the attempt, in any 
‘‘manner and at such time as your judgment 
“shall direct. 

‘Tam fully persuaded that it is unnecessary to 
“caution you against offering insult or indignity 
“tothe persons of the Prince or Admiral, should 
“you be so fortunate as to capture them ; but, it 
“‘may not be amiss to press the propriety of a 
“proper line of conduct upon the party you com- 
“mand. 

“Tn case of success, as soon as you get them to 
“aplace of safety, treat them with all possible 
‘*respect ; but, you are to delay no time in con- 
“veying them to Congress and reporting your 
“proceedings, with a copy‘of these orders. 


The deviser of this plan was Colonel | 
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‘* Given at Morristown, this 28th day of March, 
*¢ 1782. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


‘*Note—Take care not to touch upon the 
‘* ground which isagreed to be neutral—viz: from 
** Rahway to Newark, and four miles back.” 


Before relating the particulars of this plan, it 


|may be expedient to state that the City of New 
formed by some adventurers, partisans of the Rev- | 
olutionary Army, to pounce upon him and carry | 


York is situated on the point of an island which 
advances into the centre of a capacious bay. A 
narrow arm of the sea, vulgarly called the East 
River, separates it, on the left, from Long or Nas- 
sau Island ; and the Hudson,commonly called the 
North River, separates it from New Jersey. The 
British Army was in possession of the City, and 
was strengthened by a fleet; but the opposite 
bank of the Hudson, which is about two miles 
wide, was under the power of Congress ; and the 


| Revolutionary Army was stationed at no great 


distance in New Jersey, in a winter encampment 
of wooden huts. ' 
The party that should undertake this enterprise 


| would have to embark in boats from the Jersey 
| shore ; and it was essential that the whole affair 
| should be accomplished between sun and sun. 


The following is the plan intended to be ob- 
served, copied from the original, in the hand- 
writing of Colonel Ogden :— 

‘¢ Tt, will be necessary to have four whale-boats 
‘* (which can be procured without cause for suspi- 
‘*cion;) they must be well-manned by their res- 
‘* nective crews, including guides, etc.; besides 
‘these, one Captain and one Subaltern, three ser- 
‘*geants and thirty-six men, with whom the boats 
‘‘can row with ease. N.B. It is known where 
‘the boats are, and that they can be collected 
‘without suspicion, with the oars-men ; and, it is 
‘*taken for granted, the owners will not object, 
‘though for fear of giving the least cause of 
‘*alarm, nothing has as yet been said to them. 

‘The time of embarkation must be the first 
‘‘wet night after we are prepared: the place is 
‘‘not yet agreed on, as it will be necessary to 
‘consult those skilled in the tides, previous to 
‘‘determining, which must be put off untii we 
‘*are as nearly ready as possible, for fear of infer- 
‘‘ences being drawn from our inquiries. We 
‘*must, however, set off from such part of the 
‘* Jersey shore, as will give us time to be in the 
‘*city by half-past nine. The men must be em- 
‘‘barked in the order of debarkation. 

‘The Prince quarters in Hanover-square, and 
‘*has two sentinels from the Fortieth British Regi- 
‘*ment, that are quartered in Lord Stirling’s old 
‘* Quarters, in Broad-street, two hundred yards 
‘* from the scene of action. The main guard, con- 
‘sisting of a Captain and forty men, is posted at 
‘*the City-hall ; a sergeant and twelve, at the head 
“of Old Slip ; a sergeant and twelve opposite the 
‘* old Coffee House—these are the troops we may be 
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‘tin danger from, and must be guarded against. 
‘¢The place of landing at Coenties-market, bet- 
« ween the two Sergeant's guards, at the head of 
*<the Old Slip and opposite the Coffee House. 

“The order of debarkation to agree with the 
mode of attack, as follows: 

‘¢ Frrst—Two men with a guide, seconded by 
‘two others, for the purpose of securing the sen- 

‘* tinels—these nien to be armed with naked bay- 
**onets,and dressed in sailors’ habits. They are not 
“to wait for anything; but immediately execute 
** their orders. 

‘*Smeconp—Eight men, including guides, with 
‘myself, preceded hy two men, each with a 
*‘crow-bar, and two, each with an axe. These are 
‘* for the purpose of forcing the doors, should they 
‘* be fast, and to be followed by four men entering 
“the house and seizing the young Prince, the 
“¢ young noblemen, Aides, etc. 

‘““Tarrp—A Captain and eighteen to follow 
“ briskly, form, and defend the house until the 
‘* business is finished, and retreat a half gun-shot 
**in our rear. 

«¢‘ Fourta—A subaltern and fourteen, with half 
‘of the remaining boat’s-crew, and form on the 
‘right and left of the boats, and defend them 
‘* yntil we return—the remainder of the crews to 
‘hold the boats inthe best possible position for 
** embarking. : 

‘*NgcEssARY—Two crowbars, two axes, four 
‘¢ dark lanterns, and four large oil-cloths. 

‘«The manner of returning, as follows :— 

**Six men, with guns and bayonets, with those 
‘¢ unemployed in carrying off the prisoners, to pre- 
“‘cede those engaged in that business, followed 
‘* by the Captain, (joined by the four men from 
‘< the sentry, )at a half-gunshot distance, who is to 
‘shalt and give a front to the enemy, until the 
‘*whole is embarked in the following order :— 

‘“‘Frrst—The prisoners, with those preceding 
‘them. 

‘¢ SeconD—The guides and boatmen. 

‘¢ Tarrp—The subaltern and fourteen. 

“ FourtH—The rear.” 

Such was the daring plan laid for the capture 
of the Prince, and which, even if not fully success- 
ful, might have placed His Royal Highness in a 
most perilous predicament. It appears, however, 
from a fragment of a letter, addressed by General 
Washington to Colonel Ogden, and apparently 
written almost immediately after the precedin 
one, that some inkling of the design had reach 
Sir Henry Clinton, then in New York, and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces. General 
Washington communicated, in his letter, the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a secret dispatch, dated 

the twenty-third of March, which he had received 
from some emissary in New York :— 

‘¢Great seems to be their apprehension here. 
‘¢ About a fortnight ago, a great number of flat- 





‘*boats were discovered by a sentinel from the 
“bank of the river, (Hudson’s) which are said to 
‘have been intended to fire the suburbs, and, in 
‘* the height of the conflagration, to make a de- 
“scent on the lower part of the City, and wrest 
‘**from our embraces, His Excellency, Sir Henry 
“Clinton, Prince William Henry, and several jj- 
“‘lustrious personages, since which, great precau- 
‘*tions have been taken for the security of those 
‘*gentlemen, by augmenting the guards, and to 
- ee their persons as little exposed as possi- 
“cc b e,.” 

In another letter, dated, Newburgh, April 2d, 
1782, General Washington observed :—‘‘ After I 
“‘ wrote to you from Morris Town, I received in- 
‘formation that the sentries at the door of Sir 
‘Henry Clinton was doubled at eight o'clock ey- 
“ery night, from an apprehension of an attempt 
“to surprise him in them. If this be true, it is 
‘*more than probable the same precaution extends 
‘*to other personages in the city of New York, a 
‘* circumstance I thought it proper for you to be 
** advised of.” 

This intelligence of the awakened vigilance 
and precautionary measures of the British Com- 
mander, effectually disconcerted the plans of Col- 
onel Ogden; and His Royal Highness remained 
unmolested in his Quarters, until the sailing of 
the squadron. 


X.—BRIEF SKETCH OF THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF DETROIT. 


PREPARED AT THE REQUEST OF THE City AUTHOR- 
1TrEs, By C. I. WALKER, TO BE DEPOSITED IN 
THE CORNER STONE OF THE New Crty Hatt, 
Aveust 6, 1868. 


Although Detroit, as a. commercial city, is en- 
tirely of modern growth, yet its eventful history 
had its origin in the dim transparency of the far 
past. The Detroit river was visited by French voya- 
geurs and missionaries in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, who expressed, in unmeas- 
ured terms, their admiration of the fertility of the 
soil, the beauty of the scenery, and the grandeur 
of the forests. It is probable that, towards the 
close of that century, there was a temporary trad- 
ing or military post at this point; but its perma- 
nant settlement dates from 1701. —Its founder, 
to whom it owes not only its origin but its preserv- 
ation for ten years thereafter, was Antoine de la 
Motte Cadelliac, a man of noble birth, gallant 
courage, and great capacity, who was inspired by 
an ardent love of adventure and a restless ambi- 
tion. He had been in command at Michilimack- 
inac, then the most important post West of Mon- 
treal, from 1694 to 1697; and, while there, be- 
came deeply convinced of the importance of this 
point, both for the parposes of trade and for the 
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protection of French interests in the North-west, 
against ‘the designs of the Iroquois and of the 
lish. He visited France in 1699 ; and, in 1700, 
obtained, directly from Louis XIV., through his 
minister, Count Ponchertrain, the authority to 
establish a Colony here. He left Montreal on this 
enterprise, on the fifth day of June, 1701, with 
fifty soldiers and fifty traders and private citi- 
zens, and-landed at Detroit on the twenty-fourth 
of July thereafter ; and immediately proceeded 
with the construction of a fort, on the banks of 
the river, near the spot where the Michigan Ex- 
change now is, which he called Ponchertrain, in 
honor of his great patron. His influence with the 
Indians around Michilimackinac enabled him to 
ther around the new fort a large Indian popu- 
tion, and thus at once to establish a lucrative 
trade in furs, greatly to the injury of the latter 
place, and to more effectually protect the new 
settlement against the Iroquois and the English. 
From the very first, this enterprise of De la 


Motte was looked upon with jealousy and dislike | 


by the French officers at Montreal and Quebec, 
especially as the authority for it did not come 
through them, but directly from the King ; and it 
required the utmost vigilance and skill of De la 
Motte, and all his influence with his patron, to 
resist the attempts made to destroy it. It had 
also other dangers to encounter. In 1706, in the 
absence of the commandant, the Ottawa Indians 
beseiged the fort, in which there were then only 
some fifteen soldiers. One soldier and a priest 
were killed. The Indians were, however, repuls- 
ed, and humbly sued for peace. 

In the Spring of 1712, De la Motte finally left 
Detroit, having been appointed the first Governor 
of Louisiana. He was succeeded in command by 
M. du Buisson. During the following Summer, 
the very existence of the little settlement was se- 
riously threatened by the Fox Indians, who in a 
large body beseiged it. The friendly Indians of 
the vicinity, who were absent at the time, return- 
ed, and in turn beseiged the Foxes; who, after a 
display of great courage and wondrous endur- 
ance, finally fled to the banks of Lake St. Clair, 
where they were again beseiged, captured, and 
for the most part cruelly destroyed. From this 
time, for nearly half a century, there is nothing 
to record in the history of Detroit, except its 
peaceful increase and prosperity. The fur trade 
was extensive and profitable; and emigrants from 
sunny France settled upon the banks of our beau- 
tiful river and made the wilderness to blossom 
as the rose. 

The victory of Wolfe, on the Plainsof Abraham, 
on the fourteenth of September, 1759, led to the 
complete overthrow of the French dominion in 
Canada, and by the subsequent capitulation of 
the eight of September, 1760, this, together with 
all'the other French posts, were to be surrendered 





to Great Britain. On the twenty-ninth of No- 
vember following, the last French commandant 
of Detroit, Captain De Beleter, yielded it up to 
the celebrated Major Rogers, who had been sent 
by Gencral Amherst, with two hundred and fifty 
“Rangers,” to take possession of these western 
posts. By the Peace of 1763, Canada, including 
Michigan, was ceded to Great Britain. 

In that same year (1768) occurred the siege of 
Detroit by that most famous of all Indian war- 
riors, Pontiac. It is, perhaps, the most interesting 
event inits history; and is described with graphic 
power by Parkinan. It lasted for nearly four 
months ; and was full of incidents of the most 
stirring character. The besiegers displayed a com- 
prehensiveness of plan, a skill in execution, and 
a persistence of purpose, that finds no parallel in 
Indian warfare ; while Major Gladwin, who was 
in command of the town, won imperishable re- 
nown by the skill, ability, and calm, unflinching 
courage with which, with his small force, he re- 
sisted the wily and powerful foe. 

During the War of the Revolution, Detroit was 
the center of British power in the North-west. 
Here were planned, and from here were sent forth, 
Indian expeditions, to harass and destroy the new 
settlements of Kentucky and Western Viginia. 
Governor Hamilton, then in command, went forth 
from here with a force of British and Indians, 
in the fall of 1778, to protect British interests on 
the Wabash ; and was, with his whole force, ca 
tured at Vincennes, on the twenty-fourth of Fe 
ruary, 1779, by General George Rogers Clarke. 
About this time, and because of the danger ap- 
prehended from the Expedition of Clarke, a new 
fort was built near the corner of Fort and Shelby- 
streets, and called Fort Lenault, in honor of Ma- 
jor Lenault, who succeeded Hamilton in com- 
mand. It was, during the War of 1812, named 
anew, Fort Shelby, in honor of General Shelby, 
of Kentucky. 

Although by the Treaty with Great Britain, of 
1783, Detroit became rightfully a portion of the 
United States, it continued in the possession of 
the British until after Jay’s Treaty of 1794. Pos- 
session was actually taken by United States forces, 
and the American flag raised over the fort, on 
the eleventh of July, 1796. It, with the rest of 
Michigan, formed a part of the old North-west- 
ern Territory, of which Chillicothe was the capi- 
tal, and remained a part thereof until Ohio be- 
came a State, on the twenty-ninth of November, 
1802. It was the county-seat of Wayne-county, 
which commenced at the Cuyahoga-river, and in- 
cluded a large part of North-western Ohio, North- 
ern Indiana and Illinois, Eastern Wisconsin, and 
most of Michigan. Elections were held here to 
send Delegates to the Territorial Legislature. 
When Ohio became a State, that portion of the 
old North-western Territory not included in 
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Ohio, was organized into the Indiana Territory, 
of which General Harrison was the first Governor ; 
and Detroit continued to be a part of Indiana 
Territory, until Michigan was formed into a Terri- 
tory, by the Act of Congress of the twelfth of Janu- 
ary, 1805. General Hull was the first Governor of 
the new Territory, the Government of which was 
organized on thefirst of July, 1805. Ontheeleventh 
of June previous, the entire town, within the pick- 
ets, extending from Griswold to Wayne-street, 
and from the river to Congress-street, was’ des- 
troyed by fire. Not adwelling was left standing. 

When the War of 1812 broke out, Governor 
Hull was furnished with troops for the defence of 
this frontier; but, on the sixteenth of August, 
1812, he shamefully surrendered Detroit to an 
inferior British force. The British continued in 
possession until the twenty-ninth of September, 
1813, when, as one of the results of Perry's vic- 
tory on Lake Erie, on the eleventh of September, 
General Harrison raised the American flag in De- 
troit. 
was appointed Governor of the Territory, and 
civil government was restored. From that time, 
the history of Detroit has been one of steady pro- 
gress in population, in commerce, in manufac- 
tures, in wealth, in the facilities for education, 
and in all those elements that constitute a truly 
great and prosperous city, Sat eas 


Its population at different periods for the last 
half century has been as follows: 


MounicipaAL ORGANIZATION. 


The town of Detroit was first incorporated on 
the eighteenth day of January, 1802, by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature sitting at Chillicothe. The 
first Board of Trustees consisted of John Askin, 
Sen., John Dodemead, James Henry, Charles 
Francis Girardin, and Joseph Compau. By an Act 
of the Governor and Judges, passed the sixteenth 
of September, 1810, ald the Statutes previously in 
force in the Territory, except those enacted by 
themselves, were repealed. This, in effect, re- 
pealed the Act incorporating Detroit ; and there 
was no other municipal organization thereafter, 
until 1815, when the same body repealed so 
much of the Act of 1810, as repealed the Act of 
the eighteenth of January, 1802, incorporating 
Detroit, thus re-incorporating it under the origi- 
nal Act. Judge Solomon Sibley was chairman of 
the first Board of Trustees, under the Act of 1815, 
and Thomas Rowland, Secretary. 


On the twenty-fourth of August, 1824, Detroit | 


was incorporated as a City, and General R. Will- 
iams was elected first Mayor. The Charter has 
been from time to time amended; and py an Act 
of the Legislature, of the fifth of February, 1857, 
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In the following October, General Cass | 
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it was entirely revised. Until this revision, the 
Mayor was elected for one year, and served with- 
out compensation. Since then he has been elect- 
ed for two years, and is entitled to a compensa- 
tion of twelve hundred dollars per annum. 

The following persons have held the office of 
Mayor since Detroit was incorporated as a City. 
Their names are in the order in which they first 
held the office, as several of them were re-elected, 
and some of them more than once: 

Joun R. Wi..iaMs. JAMES A. VAN Dykg. 
Henry I. Hunt. FREDERICK Bunn. 
JoHN BrppLE. CHARLEs Howarp. 
JONATHAN KEARSLEY. JoHN LADUE. 
MARSHALL CHAPIN. ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 
Levi Cook. Joun H. Harmon. 
CHARLES C. TROWBRIDGE. OLIVER M. Hyps. 
ANDREW MACK. Henry LepyArp. 
Henry Howarp. Joun Patron. 
Avevustus 8. Porter. CuaristrAn H. Bunt. 
Asner B. Bates. Wu.uiam C. Duneoan. 
DEGaARMO JONES. KrmKLAND C. BARKER. 
ZINA PITCHER. Merritt I. Mis. 
Dovueias Hovuexton. WiiiiaM W. WHEATON. 

A careful study of the municipal history of 
Detroit will show that for the most part, its mu- 
nicipal affairs have been conducted with marked 
prudence, ability and integrity, and that many of 
its wisest and best men have taken part in their 
administration. In this respect, as in all others, 
may its future be as honorable as is its past. 


XI.—FIRST CELEBRATION OF WASHING- 
TON’S BIRTH DAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1784. 


[Weare indebted for this series of Notes, on the first known 
celebration, in public, of Washington's Birthday, to our 
friend, Wri14M Ke sy, Esq , of the N. Y. Historical Society. 

Some of our readers will be interested with the record of 
the day which, during the General's lifetime, was celebrated 
as “‘ Washington's birthday.”—Ep. Hisrortoat Magazine.) 


I. 


New York, February 11. 1784. There is, 
perhaps, no sensation of the soul that does more 
honor to human nature than gratitude. Grati- 
tude, with respect to God, is the foundation of 
the most delightful part of religion ; with respect 
to our fellow creatures, it is a source of the most 
friendly intercourse. I can venture to assert, 
that he who has never felt the starting tear of 
gratitude in his eye, is a stranger to some of the 
most exquisite feelings of the soul. Not to be 
tedious on a subject which every person will 
agree carries its delightful evidence with it, I 
shall ask one question of my fellow citizens :— 
After the Almighty Author of our existence and 
happiness, to whom, as a people, are we under the 
greatest obligations? I know you will answer 
‘To Washington.” That great, that gloriously 
disinterested man has, without the idea of pe- 
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cuniary reward (on the contrary, much to his 
private damage) borne the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished part in our political salvation. He 
is now retired from public service with, I trust, 
the approbation of God, his country, and his 
own heart. But shall we forget him? No: 
rather let our hearts cease to beat, than an ungrate- 
ful forgetfulness should sully the part any of us 
have taken in the redemption of our country. On 
this day, the hero enters into the fifty-third year of 
his age : shall such a day pass unnoticed? No: 
let a temperate, manly joy express the sense we 
have of the blessings that arose upon America, on 
that day which gave birth to Washington. Let 
us call our children around us, and tell them the 
mighty blessings they owe to him and tothose illus- 
trious characters who have assisted him in the 
great work of the emancipation of our country; 
and urge them, by such examples, to transmit 
the enjoyment of freedom and independence to 
their posterity. 

To contribute to the hilarity of a day which, 
I hope, will be annually observed, I herewith 
send you a song, made in this city for the enter- 
tainment of a select Club of Whigs, who had as- 
sembled (and mean again to assemble this even- 
ing) according to their annual custom, to cele- 
tbrate the birth day of General Washington, Feb- 
tuary the eleventh, 1784. 


(Tunze—God bless America. ] 


AMERICANS rejoice, 

While songs employ each voice, 
Let trumpets sound. 

The thirteen stripes display, 

In flags and streamers gay, 

*Tis WasHIneTon’s birth day, 
Let joy abound. 


From scenes of rural peace, 

From affluence and ease, 
At freedom’s call ; 

A hero from his birth, 

‘Great Washington stands forth, 

The scourge of George and North, 
And tyrants all. 


The silver trump of fame, 
His glory shall proclaim, 
Till Time is done. 
Genius with taste refin’d, 
Courage with coolness join’d, 
*Bove all, an honest mind, 
Has WASHINGTON. 


‘Those mighty chiefs of old, 
Ceesars and heroes bold; 

Who realms have won; 
Smit by his brighter blaze, 
Hide their diminished rays, 
And yield the palm of praise 

To WASHINGTON. 
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Long may he live to see 
This land of Liberty 
Flourish in Peace ; 
Long may he live to prove 
A grateful people’s love, 
And, late, to Heaven remove, 
Where joys ne’er cease. 


Fill the glass to the brink, 
Wasuineton’s health we'll drink, 

’Tis his birth-day. 
Glorious deeds he has done, 
By him our cause is won, 
Long live great WasHIneron, 

Huzza! Huzza!. 

Crv1s. 
—WNew York Gazetteer February 11, 1784. 


II. 


New York [Friday] February 13. Wed- 
nesday last being the birth day of his Excellency 
General WaAsHINGTON, the same was celebrated 
here by all the true friends of American Inde- 
pendence and Constitutional Liberty, with that 
hilarity and manly decorum ever attendant on 
the sons of freedom. In the evening an enter- 
tainment was given on board the East India 
ship in this Harbour, to a very brilliant and res- 
pectable company, and a discharge of 13 can- 


non was fired on the joyful occasion.—Pennsyl- 
vania Packet, Philadelphia, Tuesday, February 
17, 1784. j 


TIL. 


Ricumonp, (Va.) [Saturday] February 14. 
Wednesday last being the anniversary of the birth 
of His Excellency Gen. WasHineTon, was cele- 
brated here with the usual demonstrations of joy. 
In the evening an elegant entertainment was 
provided at the Capitol, at which was a large 
and respectable company.—Pennsylvania Packet ; 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, February 24, 1784. 

W. K. 


XI.—SLAVE MARRIAGES IN 
SETTS. 


“ Conjugium vocat; hoc preetexit nomine culpam.” 
Ainem: Il. 172, 


Tr has been claimed for Massachusetts, that 
slavery was greatly mitigated there under the be- 
nign influences of that Puritan legislation, which 
promised the slaves such protection as the Hebrew 
scriptures seemed to enjoin; and even Mr. Ban- 
crort has not hesitated to say that ‘‘ this brought 
‘about a total modification of the character of 
‘‘negro slavery by giving to the slave, the rights 
‘‘of marriage and of family.” The value of the 
right to marry, said to have been secured to slaves 


MASSACHU- 
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by the Provincial Statute of 1705, is fully dis- 
cussed in Wotes on the History of Slavery in Mas- 
sachusetts ; but some additional illustrations 
which have come to light, since that volume was 
published, are so curious and interesting in them- 
selves, as to deserve a place here; apart from 
their positive historical significance and value in 
the discussion. 

The Rev. Noah Hobart, in his Serious Ad- 
dress to the Episcopal Separation in New Eng- 
land, published in 1748, challenged the want of 
flexibility in the forms of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as tending ‘‘ to introduce 
“Irreligion and Profaneness "—especially in the 
use of the Office of Matrimony for marriages con- 
tracted between slaves. ‘‘ Thus Marriage is, ac- 
“cording to the Canon, to be celebrated in the 
** Church, in time of divine service ; and, I think 
‘*it is allowed on all Hands, that the Subscrip- 
‘‘ tion required by the thirty-sixth Canon, obliges 
**to the use of the Forms in the Common Prayer 
“Book, in all public Administrations in the 
“Church. But now if one of your Ministers, 
‘* joining a couple of Negro Slaves, in Marriage, 
‘*shall teach the Man to say to the Woman, With 
“‘all my worldly Goods I thee endow, in the 
‘* Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
‘*the Holy Ghost; when he and all present know, 
‘*that neither of them have, or are capable of 
‘*having Property in anything whatever; the 
‘*looser Part of the Auditory would probably 
* look upon it as a Solemn Farce, and be hard- 
‘* ened in Impiety and Prophaneness by it; while 
‘fall who have a proper Reverence for that sacred 
‘‘Name in which they were baptized, must find 
‘*Grief and Horror arising in their Minds on 
“hearing it thus abused, even in the Time and 
‘*Place of divine Service, and so exposed to the 
**Contempt and Ridicule of the profane Part of 
‘*Mankind. I hope that this Specimen may con- 
**vince Mr. Wetmore that the Immorality, Athe- 
‘*ism and Profaneness, of the present Age is in 
‘*some Measure owing to Defects in the Church 
‘*of England, and therefore shall wholly omit 
‘*many other Instances which might be produced 
**under this Head.” Pp. 77-78. 

In reply to Hobart, Dr. John Beach took up 
this alleged source of wickedness, responding in 
substance that as a Slave was capable of being 
made free, and so of having property in a large 
estate, there was ‘‘no prophaneness in the Man’s 
‘*solemnly promising to make his Wife Copartner 
‘¢ with him in all his worldly Goods, if ever it 
** should please God to bestow an Estate upon him.” 
Calm and Dispassionate Vindication, etc. P. 39. 

Whatever may be thought of the state of the ar- 
gument between these reverend champions, there 
can be no doubt that in a community like that of 
Massachusetts during the time when slavery pre- 
vailed there, some thoughtful and considerate 
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men must have felt the absurdity of solemn re- 
ligious sanction for such connections, governed 
as they were by the humor or interest of masters. 
or mistresses, the owners of the slaves. And in 
proportion to that reverence for marriage and the 
sanctity of the marriage-tie* which has always 
been credited to Puritan orthodoxy, there must 
have been some repugnance to profaning the sol- 
emn rites by which *‘ God’s first ordinance, con- 
‘* firmed by Christ's first miracle,” has always been 
guarded in all Christian countries. The simplest 
forms in use for such a ceremony were profaned, 
when mutual pledges of enduring love and fidelity 
were given and taken by those who were liable to 
separation at any time, at the will of their owners. 

It is true’that marriage in Massachusetts, for 
many years after the first settlement, was regard- 
ed as a mere civil contract entered into before a 
magistrate ; but it is no less certain that the 
prayers proper for the occasion, which were made 
by the magistrate upon giving the covenant to the 
parties, were as sacred to the Puritans and no 
more to be lightly profaned than the solemn 
ritual of their fathers, which they had reject- 
ed as savoring of Popery and elevating mar- 
riage into a sacrament. And when, in the 
next generation, the ministers began to resume 
the practice of performing the marriage ceremo- 
ny, there can be no doubt that they regarded 
their simple service as substantially holy and 
deserving all the reverence ever claimed for 
any Protestant ceremony of the kind. 

How then was it that Parson Hobart, in 1748, 
could put his Episcopal brother to the blush for 
profaning the marriage service in the manner 
alleged, unless the more accommodating spirit of 
his own sect enabled him to adapt its formulas, 
at discretion, to the cases which came before 
him? The inference is obvious, and sustains the 
tradition, that in Massachusetts, the marriages of 
slaves, while they were unquestionably more for- 
mal in some cases than merely ‘‘ jumping a broom- 
* stick,” had in reality little more practical signifi- 
cance in their obligations, limited as these were in 
extent and duration by the necessary conditions. 
of servitude. This tradition is now corroborated 
by contemporary documentary evidence, which 
proves beyond doubt that the kind of wedlock 
in which Sambo and Dinah, Pompey and Chloe, 
became nominally husbands and wives, under 
Massachusetts laws, was very uncertain and pre- 
carious ; and its religious celebration in very 
truth, ‘‘a solemn farce.” 

One of the most accomplished historical schol- 
ars in the country, Mr. J. WiNGATE THORNTON,. 


iven it as his opinion, that ‘‘ From 


* Mr. Patrery has g 
“¢ the reverence entertained by the Fathers of New England 
“ for the nuptial tie, it is safe to infer that slave husbands 
Z _ — were never parted.” History 0f New England, 

. 80, note. 
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of Boston, has recently discovered the form of 
negro-marriage prepared and used by the Rever- 
end Samuel Phillips of Andover, Massachusetts, 
whose ministry there, beginning in 1710 and end- 
ing with his death in 1771, was a prolonged and 
eminently distinguished service of more than half 
the eighteenth century. His immediate successor 
was the Reverend Jonathan French (1772—1809) 
in thefamily of whose son, Mr. THornTon found 
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the document at North Hampton, N. H. 
on the thirty-first of December, 1868. I am in- 
debted to his liberal courtesy for the opportunity 
to make use of it at the present time. 

It is copied exactly from the original now be- 
fore me, and the italics are as marked by the 
author himself, whose work could certain- 
ly have been none other than of the most approv- 
ed and orthodox pattern. Hz uno disce omnes. 


“A FORM FOR A NEGROE-MARRIAGE. 


*“You §: do now, in the Presence of 
‘*God, and these Witnesses, Take R: to 
‘*be your Wife ; 

‘*Promising, that so far as shall be con- 
‘sistent w" y*. Relation w you now Sus- 
‘*tain, as a Servant, you will Perform y° 
‘*Part of an Husband towards her: And 
*¢in particular, you Promise, that you will 
** Love her: And that, as you shall have y° 
‘* Opport'y & Ability, you will take a proper 
‘* Oare of her in Sickness and Health, in 
‘Prosperity & Adversity : 

‘*And that you will be True & Faithfull 
‘*to her, and will Cleave to her only, so long 
“as God, in his Provid’*, shall continue 
‘‘your and her Abode in Such Place (or 
** Places) as that you can conveniently come 
‘together :_—-Do You thus Promise? 


‘*You R: do now, in y* Presence of God, 
‘*and these Witnesses, Take S: to be your 
** Husband ; 

‘Promising, that so far as your present 
‘* Relation, as a Servant, shall admit, you 
‘¢ will Perform the Part of a Wife towards 
‘*him: And in particular, ; 

‘You Promise, that you will Zove him ; 
‘** And that, as you shall have the Opport'Y & 
‘“‘ Ability, you will take a proper Care of 
‘*him in Sickness and Health; in Prosperi- 
“ty & Adversity : 

*¢ And that you will be True & Faithfull 
‘*to him, and will Cleave to him only, so 
‘* long as God, in his Provid® shall continue 
‘his & your Abode in Such Place (or Places) 
‘*as that you can conveniently come to- 
‘* gether :——Do You thus Promise ? 


“*T then, agreeable to your Request, and w*" ye Consent of your Masters & Mistresses, do 


‘Declare, that you have Licence given you to be conversant and familiar together, as Hus- 
“band and Wife, so long as God shall continue your Places of Abode as afore-said; And 
‘so long as you Shall behave your-Selves as it becometh Servants to doe : 

**For, you must, both of you, bear in mind, that you Remain Still, as really and truly as 
‘ever, your Master’s Property, and therefore it will be justly expected, both by God and 
‘*Man, that you behave and conduct your-selves, as Obedient and faithfull Servants towards 
‘your respective Masters & Mistresses for the Time being : 

‘*And finally, I exhort & Charge you to beware lest you give place to the Devil, so as to 
“take Occasion from the Licence now given you, to be lifted up with Pride, and thereby 
“fall under the Displeasure, not of Man only, but of God also; for, it is written, that God 
‘resisteth the Proud, but he giveth Grace to the humble. 

“*T shall now Conclude w Prayer for you, that you may become good Christians, and 
“that you may be enabled to conduct as such ; and in partic’, that you may have Grace to 
‘*behave suitably towards each Other, as also dutifully towards your Masters & Mistresses, 
‘*Not w'* Eye-Service, as Men-pleasers, but as y® Serv* of Chr‘, doing y® Will of God from 
‘*y* heart &e. 

[ENDORSED] 
‘* NEGROE-MARRIAGE.” 


Thus the mutual pledges of these poor crea- 
tures were formally in terms made subordinate to 
their relations as slaves; their personal fidelity to 
each other to depend on their respective places of 
residence for the time being; and their matrimo- 
nial privilege, or ‘‘license to be conversant and 
“ familiar together, as Husband and Wife,” was 
to continue as long as they lived in the same 
neighborhood and during good behavior. Both 
these conditions were of course determined by 
the owners. 

But such a formula of marital obligation as this 


needs neither comment nor explanation! It speaks: 
for itself! and furnishes an illustration which ep- 

itomizes and emphasizes the whole story of Slav- 

ery in Massachusetts. How long it would take 

such a guarantee to the Slave of ‘‘ the rights of 

‘‘marriage and of family,” to bring ‘‘about a 
‘‘total modification of the character of negro- 
“slavery,” must be left to the research of the his- 
torian or the imagination of the reader. 


GrorGcE H. Moore. 
New Yorks, February, 1869. 
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XIl.—‘‘ PRIVATELY-PRINTED BOOKS,” 
IN AMERICA.+ 


Our readers are acquainted with the various 
** Book-Clubs” of America, which have issued, 
or are preparing to issue, ‘‘ Privately-printed ” 
ks, so called, in small editions aud for special 
circulation ; and they have seen, in the increased 
and intelligent demand for ‘‘ fine books, ” which 
has recently sprung up in their midst, some of 
the fruits of the labors of those Clubs and of the 
spirited gentlemen of whom they are mainly com- 
posed. ere have been other influences how- 
ever, which have been silently co-operating with 
‘the ‘‘ Book-Clubs,” in this great and good work, 
‘Chief of which are the parallel movements of am- 
ateur and professional publishers, by several of 
whom small editions of what are familiarly 
known as “‘ Privately-printed ” books have been 
frequently issued to their friends and especial cus- 
tomers; and to all of these classes of publishers, 
.and to both classes of publications—the Clubs, the 
amateurs, and the professional publishers; the 
books which have been offered for sale and the 
books which have been privately circulated— 
‘we propose to devote a limited space in the His- 
“TORICAL MAGAZINE. 
It will be seen that there are two classes of 
** Privately-printed books ’—Ftrst : those which 
are sold by those who issue them, but only to such 
‘as have subscribed therefor. Sxconp, those 
which are really “‘ private” issues, by gentlemen 
of fortune, for their own use and that of such of 
‘their friends as they may be pleased to give them 
to. Among the latter may be oonalli red the 
ublications of Messrs. James LENox, GEORGE W. 
Gas, and GrorGE LIVERMORE, and some of those 
of Mr. Francis 8. Horrman, Toe Braprorp 
‘Crus, Doctor W. Extorr WoopwakrpD, etc, : among 
‘the former may be considered the principal issues 
of the greater number of the ‘‘ Book-clubs,” and 
those of Messrs. Jon MunsELL, Henry B. Daw- 
s0N, CHARLES I. BusHNELL, J. Sapry, WILLIAM 
VEAzIz, JoHN CAMPBELL, WIGGIN AND Lunt, etc. 
The latter of these are always scarce and obtained 
with difficulty : the former not unfrequently be- 
come so, although when first issued they may 
generally be purchased from the publisher, at 
moderate prices. The volumes of both these 
elasses are generally printed in small editions ; 
sometimes of more than one size ; seldom in any 
-other than a very superior style. They are not 
offered, when offered at all, to ‘‘the Trade; ” 
nor are they often seen for sale, even second-hand, 
on the shelves of the book-sellers, throughout the 
country. 


* We commenced this series of papers in August, 1866, but 
it was interrupted by difficulties experienced in obtaining 
information on the subject refered to therein. We begin 
again, with, we hope, better prospects of success.—Epiror 
Historica, MaGazine. 
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In discharging the duty which we have as- 
sighed to ourself, in the preparation of a brief 
description of the various works which have been 
issued in small editions, outside of ‘‘ the Trade,” 
we propose, Frrst, to notice those which have 
been issued to subscribers ; and, Last, to refer to 
those, most properly styled ‘‘ Privately-printed,” 
which have beak printed for private circulation 
only, the latter of which, from their character, 
being probably the smallest in number but most 
eagerly sought for. 


I. 
BOOKS ISSUED TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One of the earliest of those who issued “ fine 
*$ books,” in small editions, to subscribers only, 
—what are generally, but improperly, known as 
‘* Privately-printed” books—was Mr. Jorn Mun- 
SELL, of Albany, N. Y., a printer with historical 
tastes and a proficient in his art; and he may 
properly be considered as one of the pioneers in 
this branch of the business. 

We propose, therefore, to commence our no- 
tices of ‘‘ Privately-printed books, in America,” 
with a sketch of Mr. MuNSsELL’s experience, as 
a printer of that class of works; and we are sure 
that, in common with ourself, our readers will 
welcome the following, prepared at our request 
by Mr. Munsell himself, for this work: 

‘In the year 1855, Doctor F. B. Hough, hay- 
‘*ing found some early papers relating to the 
‘Island of Nantucket, among the archives in the 
‘¢ office of the Secretary of State at Albany, the 
‘Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn suggested to me the idea 
‘‘of printing them in the types of the last cen- 
‘*tury, now familiary known as Old Style. I ob- 
‘* jected to it the argument that we should aim to 
‘* 90 forward in typography, and not backward. 
‘* But he favored the old style of type as appro- 
‘* priate to the ancient style and orthography of 
‘*the Manuscripts. 

‘** There were then no suitable types to be had 
‘*in thiscountry. Messrs. FARMER, LITTLE, & Co. 
‘*had a Great Primer and a Long Primer in Ro- 
‘*man only. The indispensable Italics, Superi- 
‘ors, and other necessary sorts, could only be 
‘*procured in England. Therefore, the types 
‘‘were ordered from the foundry of the Messrs. 
‘*Caston, so long celebrated for the production 
‘* Of this style of types. The founts being rather 
‘*small, the progress of the work was necessarily 
‘*slow, the more so as I uudertook to filch time 
‘‘ from my business to set the types myself, and 
‘* did compose the whole work with my own fin- 
‘gers. I could not then find suitable paper, nor 
‘« get a paper-maker to understand what I wanted 
‘‘ by a cream-white of the right shade. One of 
‘‘them, who seemed to catch a glimpse of the 
‘*art, exclaimed, ‘Oh! yes, I see, you want 
‘**some dirt in it;’ It was hard printing upon 
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‘the porcelain surfaces of the paper which com- 
‘* poses the first volumes, although we know how 
“to do it much better now.* 

‘Having the types on hand, I sought for 
‘something to use them upon, and was advised 
‘““by Doctor O’CaALLAGHAN to publish an Orderly 
“ Book of the Campaign of General Amherst, in 
“* 1759, the manuscript of which was in his pos- 
‘‘ session, having been written, apparently, by 
‘‘Commissary Wilson, whose name was on the 
** cover. 

‘*This volume was edited by Doctor O’CaLLa- 
“ @HAN, who added all the Notes and the Index. 
‘‘But, receiving very few orders, after announc- 
‘ing it in Circulars to such persons throughout 
“the country as were thought to take an interest 
‘‘in such matters, at two dollars and fifty cents 
‘a copy, I offered the whole edition to General 
4*J. WATTs DE PeysTER, the owner of the Man- 
*‘uscript. He took sixty copies at two dollars, 
“which, with the twenty subscribed for, paid 
“the cost of printing in those cheap times. 

‘*Tt attracted no particular notice until 1864, 
‘when all my copies having been disposed of at 
‘‘the subscription price, they began to be-sought 
“* for, first at five dollars, then at ten dollars, 
‘‘and finally at forty dollars and upwards; and, 
“at Fow e's sale in Boston, a copy was knocked 
“down at sixty dollars.t 

‘* Doctor Hover now brought me A Narrative 
“* of the Causes which led to King Puture’s Indian 
** War, of 1675-76, by Joun Easton, which had 
**been found among the Manuscripts in the Sec- 
“retary’s office at Albany, where it seems to have 
“laid more than a century anda half. Mr. 
‘DRAKE was supposed to have collected pretty 
*‘much everything that was likely to turn up 
‘respecting King Pxriie and his War; but, al- 
‘though he had found an allusiou in MaTHER to 
“this narrative of Easton, he regarded it as lost 
‘*to the world, Considering how long the Man- 
‘‘uscripts in the Secretary’s office were used for 
**packing purposes, it is a miracle, almost, that 
‘it did not perish. This document, with others 
“‘entirely new, derived from the same source, 
‘* with Introduction and Notes by Doctor Hoven, 
“* formed the second volume of what I had now 
‘*resolved to call my Historical Series. 


* This volume is entitled Papers Relating to the Island of 


Nantucket, With Documents relating to the Original Settle- 
ment of that Island, Martha’s vee and _ other Islands 
adjacent, known as Dukes County, hile under the Colony 
of New York. By Franklin B. Hough, Albany, 1856, 

It embraces eight neers pages, and a hundred and 
sixty-two of the text; and is illustrated with a map.—Ep. 
Hist. Maa. 

t This volume bore the following title: Commissary Wil- 
8on’s Orderly Book. Expedition OF the British and Provin- 
cial Army, under Maj. Gen. Jeffrey Amherst, against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 1759. Albany, 1857. 

It embraces twelve pages of preliminary matter, and two 
huntired and twenty pages of text ; and is illustrated with 
4& map.—Ep. Hist. Mag. 
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‘*The usual Circular brought about twenty re- 
‘*sponses only, the price, two dollars and fifty 
‘*cents, and the limited number of copies print- 
‘*ed, which was one hundred for sale, and twen- 
‘*ty-five to the Editor, was regarded and com- 
‘* plained of as an aristocratical mode of publish- 
‘fing, which it was thought proper not to counte- 
‘*nance. The Hon. Joun V. L. Pruyn, learning 
‘the poor encouragement of the work, gave me 
‘*a subscription for twenty-six copies, which he 
‘distributed gratuitously. Before the book was 
‘* finished, I received from the Honorable J. R. 
‘*BaRTLETT, of Providence, about twenty-two 
‘**names of persons which had been obtained in 
‘* Rhode Island. 

‘*By slow sales and donations, this volume 
‘* finally went off; and in due time it rose in the 
** market to over one hundred dollars. 

‘*T cannot refrain from mentioning that, de- 
“‘spairing of selling the large-paper copies, of 
‘* which ten were printed, a the small ones be- 
‘ting dispersed, I cut them down to a saleable 
‘* size, and received two dollars and fifty cents a 
‘*copy for them. Six copies went to London at 
‘two dollars each, four of which I received back 
‘* as unsaleable. * 

“T next fell in with an Orderly Book of the 
“ Northern Army at Ticonderoga, under Wayne, 
“which I annotated myself, it being anew sub- 
“ject tome. It went off by the help of a sub- 
“scription by Mr. Pruyn.t 

“Mr. Joun RussELL Smits, of London, now 
“ offered me a manuscript Diary of the Siege of 
“ Detroit, by Pontiac, 1762. He had begun to 
“ print it; but discovering at the end of the second 
“sheet that the binder had transposed the sheets 
“so that he had begun to print in the middle of 
“the Diary, he abandoned it. A large number 
“of Documents were found among the State 
“archives relating to the same period, by Doctor 
“ Hoven, who undertook to edit the work for a 
“few copies. It extended to three hundred and 
“four closely-printed pages, and it was thought 
“to be rather an expensive luxury at three dol- 
“Jars. Yet the subscriptions had somewhat 
“increased since the first volumes were issued; 
“and Mr. J. CAaRsoN BREVOORT, a liberal patron 


* This, volume bore the title, A Warrative of the Causes 
which led to Philip’s Indian War of 1615 and 1676, by John 
Easton of Rhode Island. With other Documents concern- 
ing this Event in the Office of the Secretary of State of 
New York. By Franklin B. Hough. Albany, N. Y.: 1858. 

It embraces twenty-three pages of preliminary matter and 
two hundred and eight of text; and is illustrated with a 
map.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

+ This volume is entitled Orderly Book of the Northern 


Army, at Ticonderoga and Mt. ae rom October 


17th, 1776, to January 8th, 1777 ; with Biographical and Ex- 
planatory Notes and an Appendix. Albany: 1859. 

It is uniform in size and style with the preceding volumes 
of the series; contains eight pages of preliminary matter 
and two hundred and twenty-four uf text; and is illustrated 
with a map.—Ep. Hist. Mae. 
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“ of literature, and widely known as an amateur 
“ of Science, lent a hand to lift it from the press. 
“Mr, PARKMAN was thought to have garnered 
“ pretty much all that would ever be known of 
“ Pontrac’s war; but here was a large addition 
“to the stoek of knowledge on that great episode 
“in American history.”* 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


XIV.—ANCIENT PROPHECIES CONCERN- 
ING AMERICA. 


CoMMUNICATED BY Henry C. VAN Scmatck, Esq. 
or Manuivs, N. Y. 


To Tar Eprror oF THe Hisrorioat MaGazineE: 

Having noticed in several numbers of Tax Histrortroa. 
Magazine, some ancient prophecies about America, I am 
induced to send you, at foot, copies of two old prophecies 
in regard to the American Revolution. They came to me in 
manuscript, among many other ancestral papers; and are 
on one sheet of paper, without any spaces between them, 
and in the order here given. They are in the hand-writing 
ofa aaa, who was curious to preserve his pape , 
and who died in 1823. They were evidently copied by him, 
in whole or in part, many years before his death. 

Having never seen these predictions in any other form 
than this manuscript, they may be as new to others as they 
have been to me. If any explanation can be given to either 
of them, I should be glad to see it in the Histortoat Mag- 
AZINE. H. C. V. 8S. 

Manuivs, January , 1869. 


Mr. PRINTER: ; 

The people of England at this time seem per- 
suaded that the American revolt will be quashed 
in the year 1786 ; and, under that idea, it is likely 
will prosecute the War with vigor for some time 
to come. This infatuation principally owes its 
birth to a Prophecy of one John Cozens, who 
lived in the reign of the second Charles, import- 
ing that a certain trans-Atlantic insurrection and 
the kirk of Scotland, will both fall to the ground 
in the year above mentioned. Cozens’s predic- 
tions are as follows, taken from the Royal Ga- 
gette, of the thirteenth of February, 1782. 

** When a branch of the thistle gets over the Atlantic, 

“ And in a new world the root shall be planted, 

** And when it doth arrive to a degree of perfection 

“Tt surely will breed a great insurrection. 

“In the year seventy and four the root will be polish’d, 

* And in eighty and six it will be quite abolish x 

“ The lilly and the thistle in that year will unite, 

“‘ But the Lyon and the dun Cuw will put them to flight; 

“ The Eagle will eagerly join in the fray, 

“ But Luna will clip both their wings in a day. 

“*O thistle! O thistle! thy wounds will be sore, 


“ Kirk & Kirk-Government will be no more, 
“ And you'll be abrig’d of all civil power.” 


To show that America has not been wholly 





* This work is entitled Diary of the Siege of Detroit in 
the War with Pontiac. Also a Narrative of the principal 
events of the Siege, by Major Robert Rogers; a Plan for 
Conducting Indian Affairs, by Colonel Bradstreet; and 
other Authentick Documents, never before printed. Edited 
with Notes by Franklin B. Hough. Albany, N. Y.: 1860. 


It embraces twenty-six pages of preliminary matter and 
three hundred and four pages of text; and has no illustra- 
tions.—Ep. Hisr. ay : 
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destitute of oracular sages in past times, I send 
you the following choice words, or prophetical 
hints, of an illiterate fisherman, who died about 
thirty years ago, at his habitation a few miles 
above the mouth of the Susquehannah. I discoy- 
ered the paper containing them, by mere accident, 
in tumbling over the leaves of an old book, at an 
inn near that place. If you think the lines worth 
inserting in your paper they are at your service. 


“ When a certain great King whose initial is G. 

* Shall force stamps upon pa r, and folks to drink tea, 

“ “=a ee folks burn his tea & stamp’d paper like stub- 

e, 

“ You may guess that this King is then coming to trouble. 

‘* But when a petition he treads under his feet, 

** And sends over the ocean an army and fleet ; 

‘* When that army half starved, & frantic with rage, 

* Shall be coop’d up with a leader whose name rhymes with 
* cage; 

‘* When that leader goes home dejected & sad, 

“You may then be assured the King’s prospects are bad; 

“ But when B. & C.* with their armies are taken, 

“The King will do well if he saves his own bacon. 

“In the year seventeen hundred & eighty & two, 

* A stroke he shall get that will make him look blue; 

“In the year eighty three, eighty four, & olghty five, 

* You hardly shall know that the King is alive. 

‘*«In the year eighty six, the affair will be over, 

* And he shall eat turnips that grew in Hanover, 

“The face of the Lyon shall then become pale, 

‘* He shall yield fifteen teeth & be sheared of his tail, 

**O King! my dear a zon shall be very sore, 

“ The stars & the Lilly shall run you on shore, 

*¢ And your Lyon shall growl, but not bite any more.” 


XV.—FLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have been piched up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘as they are,” without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them: and if any 
of them areincorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.—Ep. 
Hist. Maa.) 


Mason ANDRE. 


(One of our exchanges furnishes us with some extracts 
from a letter wfitten in the American camp, at the time of 
Major Andre’s death, which will be found interesting, not 
only to students of American history, but to the general 
reader. The letter was written by Jeremiah Fogg, a native 
of Kensington, New Hampshire, who graduated at Harvard 
College, in 1768; entered the Army as an officer of Colonel 
Poor's Regiment, in 1775; and served until the close of the 
Revolution. 

Our correspondent says, that some years since, he found 
in Windsor, Vermont, an old soldier on his death-bed, who 
said he was one the guard at the execution of eee Andre; 
and his account seems to confirm and explain the letter. He 
said that ‘‘ Major Andre took out two white handkerchief 
‘and asked an officer to take one and bind his arms, an 
‘‘the other to blindfold his eyes. He was avery handsome 
“man, and in full uniform. As he stood in the common 
“ Army-cart, under the gallows, he said, ‘Officers and sol- 
**¢diers, I am reconciled to my death, but not to the manner, 
“¢T wish you to remember that I die like a brave man.” — 
Eprror Hisrorroat MaGazine.) 


Camp ORANGE Town, Oct. 2, 1780. 
De&k Str :—Rec’d your packet by Maj. Wig- 
gin. I have written repeatedly, but what or by 
whom it is out of memory. The last, I think, 
was concerning the Plot—since which the said 


* Burgoyne and Cornwallis. 
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Maj. Andre, Clinton's Adjt. Gen'l, has been con- 
demned, and was to have been executed yester- 
day, but a flag concerning him prevented. 

Gov. Robinson with two able attorneys landed, 
with a letter, from Arnold, provoking and inso- 
solent, directed to his Excellency. Genl. Green 
received them, broke open the letter and returned 
it with due contempt. The purport was, that 
Andre was not a spy; but meant only to meet 
him within the British lines, but, by accident 
blundered within our sentries, and had a passport 
from Maj. General Arnold—and if he was hanged 
the severest retaliation might be expected. 

What can be done? The law must besatisfied. 
He is aspy, and notwithstanding what he (An- 
dre) calls the futile arguments of his friends, 
says he deserves death by the law and usage of 
nations, as he was taken within the lines. 

He is a man of elegant form, education, sense, 
and honor ; and has done no more than any friend 
to his cause would. Ourcontracted ones speak 
of him as a villain, without discrimination; but 
such of us as have seen the devil, or possess lib- 
eral sentiments, ache in heart and wish for some 

retext to save him. He begsno questions will 
. asked, except of his personal conduct, and 
will die like a hero. 

But Arnold! shocking, shocking!—and the 
poor wretches in York, who acted as spies for 
Arnold, are all in confinement by his information. 
Is not this worse than treason? And to say no 
more of him, he isa d—d perjured rascal. 

4 Clock P. M. 

Well, poor Andre isgone. You have read of 
martyrs, &c., but cannot figure to yourself more 
fortitude in any man. He was hung in his uni- 
form, but shew no more discomposure than if go- 
ing toa ball. Some of our sensibles are distract- 
ed at the sight. Iam much cooled down since I 
saw his fool-hardiness (alias fortitude)—am quite 
out of humor and unfit to write. Besides, the 
long roll calls me to the parade. 

J. Foaa. 


OriamnaAL LETTER FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


[The original of the following letter, from George Wash- 

nm to General James Mercer, is in the possession of 
Colonel George Hancock, of Jefferson County, and was 
recently copied by us for publication with his permission. 
It is written in the clear, flowing hand of the distinguished 
writer; andis marked with the uliar neatness, ease of 
composition, and care in punctuation which characterize all 
his waeines, The poe relating to private business is 
valuable only as illustrating the close attention given by him 
to all such matters, and the excellent niques with which 
he conducted his private as well as public affairs. The 
latter part of the letter possesses valuable historic in- 
terest as relating to a subject in which the fate of the 
Republic was so intimately concerned. The Convention 
to remodel the Federal system had been appointed to meet 
in May; and yet, on the fifteenth of March, it will be seen, 
‘ash mn, though appointed by Virginia at the head of 
her delegation, had declined all entreaties to attend. 
Within a fortnight after, however, in response to the ur- 
gent voice of Virginia, through the Governor, and to letters 





from friends in various States, he consented to go. On the 
twenty-eighth of March, he addressed a letter to the Govern- 
or of Virginia (Randolph), im which, after stating the 
reasons which had influenced him to decline attending the 
Convention, the influence of which he still felt, he added: 
“ However, as my friends, with a degree of solicitude which 
‘is unusual, seem to wish for my attendance on this occa- 
“sion, I have come to a resolution to goif my health will 
“=a! provided, from the lapse of time between your 
“Excellency’s letter and this reply, the Executive may not 
‘‘have turned their thoughts to some other character.” Of 
his attendance upon the Convention, his election as its pre. 
siding officer, and the happy results which followed, his- 
tory ears full record. . 
eneral James Mercer, to whom the letter is addressed 
was the brother of General Hugh Mercer, who served with 
Washington in the Indian wars, terminating in 1763, and 
who fell in the battle of Princeton, while commanding one 
& Washington's Divisions—Frankfort (Ky.) Yeoman,Ang. 
+] 


LETTER FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON TO GENE- 
RAL JAMES MERCER. 


Mount VERNON, 15th March, 1787. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the tenth came duly 
to hand, and with very sincere concern I read 
the account of your ill-health ; but if your other 
complaints have left you, the asthmu, though 
troublesome and distressing, is not a dangerous 
one. I will hope, therefore, that the agreeable 
season, which is fast approaching, will perfectly 
restore you to good health. 

Under cover with this you will receive the 
original deed forthe lands on Four-Mile Run 
which you will please to return when your pur- 
poses are answered by the reference to it for 
drawing the deed of confirmation ; for your jus- 
tice in offering which, and kindness in drawing 
it, I pray you to accept my warmest acknowledg- 
ments. 

The mode suggested by you to obtain the bond 
which I passed to Messrs. McCoull & Blair, 
is, in my judgment, the only proper one; so far 
as it respects you or the representatives of your 
father, (if the credit is to be applied to that ac- 
count), it is precisely the same whether you ac- 
count with me or them, for the principal and 
interest of the sum which was to have been paid 
for the land under the circumstances of your 
claim—because if the right is determined to be 
in you, so much will have been discounted from 
my demand on the estate; if in them, it is only 
paying to them, as Attorneys of Linds & Coze- 
nova, what otherwise would have been demanded 
of me. The case with me would be widely 
different, for if I allow this szm with the inter- 
est in a final settlement and my bond remains 
unretired, I am open to a prosecution thereon ; 
and may be greatly distressed by the actual 
ro after haying allowed it in a discount, 

fore I can have any redress, which would very 
illy accord with the present state of my finances. 
Should Mr. McCoull refuse to accede to your 
proposal, it would imply strongly, his intention 
of resorting to me for payment. 

However desirous I am, and always shall be, 
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to comply with any commands of my country, I 
do not conceive that I can, with consistent con- 
duct, attend the proposed Convention to be hold- 
en in Philadelphia, in May next. For besides 
the declaration which I made in a very solemn 
manner when I was about toretire, of bidding 
adieu to all public employment, I had, just be- 
fore the appointment of delegates to this Conven- 
tion, written and dispatched circular letters 
to the several States’ Societies of the Cincinnati, 
informing them of my intention not to attend 
the general meeting which was to take place, 
about the same time, and in the same city,—and 
assigned reasons which apply as forcibly in the 
one case as the other. Under these circumstanc- 
es, to attend the Convention might be consid- 
ered disrespectful to a worthy set of men, for 
whose attachment and support, on so many occa- 
sions, I shall ever feel the highest gratitude and 
affection. 

It is unnecessary, I hope, to assure you of the 

leasure I shall always receive at seeing you 
Loos, whenever business or your health will per- 
mit. The latter, possibly, might be benefited by 
the change of air. 

With sincere esteem and regard, I am, dear 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

Gen. JAMES MERCER. 


A REMINISCENCE OF HENRY Cuay. A dis- 
tinguished citizen of San Francisco, who was 
a member-of Congress from one of the older 
Btates, as long ago as 1842, and who was, that 
year, a messmate of Henry Clay in Washington, | 
is in possession of a memorandum, in Mr. Clay’s 
writing, which curiously illustrates his neatness | 
and precision in the minor affairs of life. It is | 
simply a programme for the cook to follow, | 

‘which was written rapidly, off-hand, in very neat 

characters, and indorsed “H. Clay’s mem., for 
“the sesssion.” To show what were the tastes 
of “the great commoner,” we copy the bill of 
fare in full : 

“ Sonpay—Roast or boiled turkey, an old ham | 
“of bacon, a mutton chop, a pair of canvass- 
“back ducks and vegetables, 

“Monpay—Cold bacon ham, roast beef, 
“stewed oysters, and a leg of mutton, boiled, 
“ with vegetables. 

“TuEspAY—A boiled piece of corned beef 
“ (brisket), a goose, partridges, and mutton 
“chops, with vegetables. 

“Wrpnespay—A rock figh, an old ham of | 
“bacon, turkey, boiled fowls, and veal cutlets, 
“with vegetables. 

“'THuRsDAY—Cold ham, roast mutton, stew- 
“ed oysters, and a beefsteak, with vegetables, 

“ Fripay--—Corned beef (brisket), mutton | 





| starte 


| pair of hands in a commander. 
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“chops, goose, ham of veal, with vegetables, 

“SaturpaAy—Cold corned beef, rock fish, 
“roast fowls, leg of mutton, boiled, and birds, 

“Soup au julien, to be given as often as con- 
“ venient—every day if so.” 

When the above was written, Mr. Clay was 
about sixty-two years of age. His fondness for 
ham and rich meats, even on Friday, is notic- 
able. It will be seen, also, that he ranks Sun- 
day as the first day of the week.—San Francisco 
Bulletin. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM ROBERT FULTON. 


(The following letter was addressed by Robert Fulton 
| to Andrew Brink, the Captain of the Clermont, the first 

steamboat that ever ploughed the waters of the Hudson- 
river. 

The boat was named Clermont, in honor of the town, 
bearing that ome 


in Columbia County, where resided 

Chancellor R. R. Livingston, who furnished the funds to 

enable Fulton to construct the boat. The Clermont was 

- hundred and thirty feet long, eighteen wide, and seven 
eep. 

On the morning of the seventh of August, 1807, Fulton, 
with a few friends and mechanics, and six passengers, 
leaving on the shore an incredulous and jeering crowd, 
from New York, with the Clermont, for Albany. 
The distance, one hundred and fifty miles, was made at 
the speed of nearly, and on his return, of full, five miles an 
hour. As the speed was less than had been anticipated, 
the boat was lengthened to one hundred and forty feet 
keel, and: being otherwise altered, was, early in the year 
1808, placed for regular trips on the Hudson, between the 
cities already named. 

The original letter is in possession of Persen Brink, mm 
of the town of Saugerties, Ulster County; and a copy of it 
= sent to the Kingston Argus for publication.—Albany 

rgus.) 


New York, Oct. 9, 1806. 
Capt. BRINK, — 


Sm :—Inclosed is the number of voyages 
which it is intended the boat should run this 
season, You may have them published in the 
Albany papers. As she is strongly made, and 
every one, except Jackson, under your command, 
you must insist on each one doing his duty, or 
turn him on shore and put another in his place. 
Every thing must be kept in order—every thing 
in its place, and all parts of the boat scoured and 
clean. It is not sufficient to tell men to doa 
thing, but stand over them and make them do it. 
One pair of good and quick eyes is worth six 
If the boat is 
dirty or out of order, the fault should be yours. 
Let no man be idle when there is the least thing 
todo; and make them move quickly. 

Run no risque of any kind : when you meet 
or overtake vessels beating or crossing your way, 
always run under their stern, if there be the least 
doubt that you cannot clear their head by fifty 
yards, or more. 

Give the amount of receipts and expenses 
every week to the Chancellor. 

Your most obedient, 
RoBertT FULTON. 
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XVI.—NOTES. 


Tae JOHN-STREET MetHopist CourcH, NEW 
York Cry. 

[At the Centennial Anniver of this Church, celebrated 
on Sunday, the twenty-fifth of October, 1 the Pastor 
read the following “ Historic Notes,” which we are- glad to 

rve in the pages of Tne Historroat Mag@azine, for the 
Penefit of those who shall come after us. Ep. Hist. Maa.) 

We meet to-day to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the dedication of this Church, 
the first dedication having taken place on the last 
Sunday in October, 1768. Previous to that date, 
the Methodist meetings (opened in the Autumn 
of 1766) were held, first in Philip Embury’s pri- 
yate dwelling, located in what is now Park Place ; 
and three months afterward, in a larger rented 
room, in that neighborhood ; and still later, in a 
rigging house, in William-street, the room being 
sixty by eighteen feet. 

The site in John-street at first consisted of 
two lots, each twenty-five by ninety-five feet. 
They were obtained on a lease from Mrs. Mary 
Barclay, widow of Reverend Henry Barclay, 
the second Rector of Trinity Church. The 
lease bore date the twenty-ninth of March, 1768, 
and was made to the first Board of Trustees, 
namely, Philip Embury, William Lupton, 
Charles White, Richard Souse, Henry Newton, 
Paul Hick, Thomas Taylor, and Captain 
Thomas Webb. 

The lease continued for over two years, when 
the lot was purchased for the sum of six hun- 
dred pounds. The deed was dated the second 
of November, 1770, and was made by Joseph 
Forbes (then owner) to the Reverends Richard 
Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, Pastors; Wil- 
liam Lupton, merchant; Thomas Webb, gen- 
tleman; John Southwell, merchant; Henry 
Newton, shopkeeper ; and James Jarvis, hatter. 
On the twelfth of March, 1786, the Trustees pur- 
chased other property adjoining the first lots. 

On one of the original lots stood a small, 
plainly-built, frame dwelling, which, for a long 
time after the completion of the Church, was 
occupied as a Parsonage. It was located, in 
part, in front of the Church. 

The church edifice was first built of stone, and 
the front covered with a blue plaster, presenting 
the appearance of durability as well as of sim- 

licity. Its dimensions were sixty by forty-two 

eet. There were galleries, but no stairs, the 
people ascending to them by means of ladders. 
For a considerable time, even the seats in the 
lower floor were without backs. Of this first 
edifice, Barbara Hick was architect,—the plan, as 
she believed, having been impressed upon her 
mind in answer to prayer,—and Philip Embury 
was the builder. The subscription list embrac- 
ed the names of numerous persons outside of 
the congregation, some of them occupying prom- 





inent places in social life. Mr. John Wesley 
contributed fifty pounds toward the building 
fund. The exact cost is not known, but the 
early records show that the first subscriptions 
amounted to over four hundred and eighteen 
pounds ; and that, after the first of August, 1769, 
and up to the seventeenth of January, 1771, the 
Treasurer receiyed seven hundred and thirty- 
three pounds toward paying for it. 

The first edifice stood until the thirteenth of May, 
1817, when the walls were demolished, and the 
corner-stone laid, by the Rev. Daniel Ostrander, 
Pastor, for a larger and neater structure, which 
was dedicated by the Rev. Nathan Bangs, on the 
fourth of January, 1818. The second edifice was 
sixty-two by eighty-seven feet and cost about 
thirty thousand dollars. 

The present edifice was dedicated by Bishop 
Hedding, on the twenty-seventh of April, 1841. 
The dedication service of the first Church, on the 
last Sabbath in October, 1768, was conducted 
by Philip Embury, the first Pastor, a local 
preacher, his text on the occasion being Hosea, 
x, 12: “Sow to yourselves in righteousness, 
“reap in mercy; break up your fallow ground; 
“for it is time to seek the Lord, till he come and 
“rain righteousness upon you.” 

For a full hundred years the worship of God 
has continued at these altars; from this pulpit 
his word has been proclaimed, and from thig 
table the holy sacraments have been dispensed. 
On the first Sabbath of the new century, we 
meet again. The memory of the fathers and of 
the “early times” is precious this day. The 
Pastor and members of the Church and Congre- 
gation greet with a hearty welcome the former 
Pastors, members, and friends of this old and 
loved Church. We all congratulate each other 
on the history of American Methodism. All our 
hearts go out in earnest, glowing with thanksgiv- 
ings to Him, “our Father,” from whom alone 
“cometh every good and perfect gift.” 


Fatse HisToORY CORRECTED. In the ancient 
records of Providence, which the writer exam- 
ined some years ago, is the following: “ We, 
‘whose names are hereunder, desirous to inhab- 
“it in the town of Providence, do promise to 
“subject ourselves in active or passive obedi- 
“ance, to all such Orders or agreements as shall 
“be made for public good of the body, in an 
“Orderly way, by the major assent of the pres- 
“ent inhabitants, Masters of families, incorpo- 
“rated together into a town-fellowship, and 
‘**such others whom they shall admit into them, 
“ only in civil things, 

“ RIcHARD Scort, THomas-+ ANGELL, 
“ WiLLIAM-+ REGNOLDs, THomas -++- Harris, 
“ Joun-+ FIELD, FRANCIS WICKES, 
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“Cap. Brown, BENEDICT ARNOLD, 
“Joun WARNER, JosHuA WINSOR, 
“GzorGE RICKARD, WILLIAM WICKENDEN, 


“ EDWARD CopE.” 


The Reverend James D. Knowles, in his Me- 
moir of Roger Williams, (page 120,) referring 
to this document, says, ‘ Every inhabitant was 
“‘required to subscribe the following covenant : 
“* * * This simple instrument, which com- 
“‘bines the principles of a pure democracy and 
“of unrestricted religious liberty, was the basis 
“of the first Government in Providence. It was 
“undoubtedly drawn up by Roger Williams.” 
Professor Gammel] has more recently published 
a Life of Roger Williams, in which he substan- 
tially reiterates the assertion of Knowles. 

It will be seen that, instead of every inhabitant 
subscribing the covenant, there are but thirteen 
names to it, and, by examination of the origin- 
al, a marked resemblance will be observed be- 
tween the hand-writing in the document and 
the first signature. It has no more resemblance 
to the fac-simile writing of Roger Williams, 
(furnished by Knowles), than black letter has to 
modern English. 

It was, no doubt, a voluntary record of Rich- 
ard Scott and his associates, who joined Roger 
Williams, in 1637-8, to define their position 
and fix the terms upon which they joined the 
Colony ; and, being in accordance with the prin- 


ciples adopted by Roger Williams, it was satis- | P 


factory to him. 

It is noticeable, that neither the name of Roger 
‘Williams, nor that of either of the twelve men 
he first conveyed his purchase to, is among the 
thirteen names to the covenant. 

B. 8. 


M. 
CLEVELAND, Ouro, Nov. 19th 1868, 


XVII.—QUERIES. 


SuLuiivan’s CAMPAIGN. 


I have been searching for and gathering docu- 
ments, relating to Sullivan’s Expedition against 
the Western Indians. 

Journals were kept during that Expedition, 
by the following persons: 

1. John Jenkins, Lieutenant in Captain 
Spalding’s Independent Company. 

2. George Grant, Sergeant-major, Third New 
Jersey Regiment. 

8. Thomas Grant. 

4. Daniel Livermore, Captain, Third New 
Hampshire Regiment. 

5. Adam Hubley, Lieutenant-colonel, Penn- 
sylvania Regiment. 

6. Theodosius Fowler, Captain. 

7. William Barton, Lieutenant, Maxwell’s 
Brigade. 
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8. Ebenezer Elmer, Surgeon, Second New 
Jersey Regiment. 

9. Thomas Blake, Lieutenant, First New 
Hampshire Regiment. 

10. James Norris, Major. 

11. Peter Gansevoort, Colonel. 

12. ——Newman, Clinton’s Brigade. 

Narratives have been written by the following 
persons who were in the Expedition: 

1, Reverend John Gano, Chaplain to Clin- 
ton’s Brigade. 

2. Nathan Davis, Private, First New Hamp- 
shire Regiment. 

8. Moses Van Campen, Ensign, 
Hunter’s Pennsylvania Regiment. 

4 Maxwell, Major, 

5. John Salmon, in Mary Jemison’s Narra- 
tive ; and, in addition to these, there is a Narra- 
tive by Luke Swetland, who was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Indians, and released by the 
Army, on the fifth of September, at Candia, or 
Kanadia. 

Is there any person who knows of any other 
Journal or Narrative, by any other person con- 
nected with that Expedition? If so, I would be 
pleased to hear from him through the-Magazine, 

STEUBEN JENKINS. 


Captain 


A Boox Lost. I write this notice for the pur- 
ose of tracing a lost book, and with the intent 
that it shall serve the purpose of a common ad- 
vertisement, and with a hope that it may achieve 
what a very large amount of common advertis- 
ing could not very well do. If the book be yet 
in existence, it will naturally have found its 
way into some library, where it will have been 
preserved, and will have come, perhaps, under 
the notice of some one who reads THE Histort- 
caL Maeazine. If this note shall be read by 
any one who has seen the book, he will please 
make known the present place of it, either to the 
Publisher or the undersigned. 

The Book referred to, is a volume of newspa- 
pers, The Freeman’s Journal, or North Ameri- 
can Intelligencer, published in Philadelphia, 
by Francis Bailey. The above series had been 
carefully bound in three volumes. The first 
number of the paper bears date, the twenty-fifth 
of April, 1781; and the publication was con- 
tinued weekly, until the second of May, 1792, 
at which date, the file in my possession ends. 
Francis Bailey was the grandfather of my chil- 
dren; and the file I have is the office copy and 
the family copy. The first volume, bound with 
leather back and sides, embraces the numbers from 
the twenty-fifth of April, 1781, to the twelfth of 
April, 1786. The second one, the volume lost, 
embraced the time between the twelfth of April, 
1786, to the seventh of January, 1789 ; on which 
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date the third volume begins. This latter vol- 
ume is also full-bound in leather, flesh-side out. 

When the family of Mr. Bailey removed to 
Cincinnati, after his death, they brought these 
yolumes with them; and during their residence 
there (and about 1828), the missing volume was 
lent to the Honorable George Turner, who then 
had an apartment inthe United States Land Of- 
fice, under the care of Peyton 8S. Symmes, the 
Register. He had became poor and was then 

uite aged. He had been a Captain in the Con- 
tinental’ Army, during the Revolutionary War; 
and, in 1789, he was appointed by General 
Washington as one of the Judges of the Gener- 
al Court of the North-western Territory, to 
succeed James Mitchell Varnum, who had died 
in August of that year. On his coming to the 
Territory, Judge Turner fixed his residence at 
Cincinnati, where he always dwelt. He had a 
taste for Architecture, and sometimes furnished 
drawings; and for some of the earliest military 
operations he furnished maps. He spent some 
time compiling a statistical work relating to 
the West, which was advertised but never pub- 
lished, 

Toward his last days, by an Act of Congress, 
for the benefit of officers who had served like 
himself, he received an amount of money which 
made him comfortable; and he went to reside 
elsewhere,—I think in Newport, Kentucky,— 
with a daughter, who came to join him. I do 
not know the time nor place of his death; and 
I have an impression that the daughter returned 
to Philadelphia. The volume of 7'he Freeman's 
Journal was still in his possession when he left 
Cincinnati, and probably went with him. 
The missing volume is so material to the series, 
thatI have a strong desire to see them brought 
together again, if it has not fallen a prey to 
that modern barbar.sm of selling old newspapers 
to the paper-mill. 

I might make a note of Mr, Bailey as an early 
publisher, but will defer it. 

JoHn H. JAMES, 


Ursana, Onto, 10th August, 1868. 


XVIII.—REPLIES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE UNITED States. This 
Query of H. Tiedman, (II. iii. 180.,) as to the 
laws of marriage in the different States of the 
United States, induces the belief that the Amer- 
ican Barrister, was misapprehended by the Re- 
porter for the English papers. The statement is 
recapitulated thus :—“ that, in some of the States, 
“marriages before a clergyman were valid in ev- 
- ery case, whether they took place in a church, 
“in a house, or in the open air; without consent 
“ofthe parents, without witnesses, and without 
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“being registered in the Parish, or any other 
“ Register.” This is too broad: such a marriage 
by a clergynan, merely as of his own authority, 
without witnesses, and without a register, 
would be a nullity everywhere. 

In all the States, marriages is purely a civil 
contract and dependent on the State laws,which 
all have a provision to this effect: that a license 
to marry, naming the person, must be procured 
from the office of a Court, or, that the intention 
of the person to be married sball be declared 
before some religious society according to its 
rule. While the laws of the several States may 
differ as to the persons who may perform the 
marriage service, they all have one trust, that of 
giving ready. means of solemnizing marriage and 
preserving the evidence of it. Newly-settled 
States would often have neither Churches nor 
Ministers for long distances; and, in such S:ates 
it was the uniform rule to give to judicial offi- 
cers, including Justices of the Peace, the power 
of solemnizing marriages. But, they could act 
only on the production of a license from a pub- 
lic office, authorizing the marriage of the per- 
son named in it. This license could be obtain- 
ed by any person of full age, on the payment of 
a small fee; and there had to be proof that the 
person to be married was of proper age, other- 
wise, the written consent of parents was re- 
quired. The fee was generally less than one dol« 
lar, varying from seventy-five to eighty cents, 
Ministers of religion, as such, had no power to 
act in marriage; but on producing toa County 
Court, evidence of their being duly ordained 
Ministers of a Church, (any Church,) they could 
receive a license to act in the marriage ceremo- 
ny. Any authorized person, on being presented 
with a marriage license, might perform the ser- 
vice for the person named in it; and this might 
be in any place the party chose. The person 
performing the service, retained the license, and 
was required by law to make a return to the 
Court from which the license issued, that he had 
solemnized the marriage; and a record was 
made of the certificate, which thus became a 
public record, and as such, valid as evidence in 
all the States. The law also provided, and, it is 
believed, uniformly provided, that marriages 
solemnized according to the rule of any reli- 
gious society, should also be valid, and thus 
would dispense with the procuring of licenses, 
This embraced Quaker marriages and Catholic 
marriages, which are not returned to any public 
office. It may be observed that as the country 
becomes older, marriages are move generally sol- 
emnized by clergymen, rather than by municipal 
officers, 

In this note it is not necessary to state the 
price of marriage license, except to show the 
facility given for obtaining it. But, being men 
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tioned, it will serve to hang a joke upon. It 
was the habit of a Clerk of Court, in Mason- 
county, Kentucky, when asked by the applicant 
for a license, the price of it, toanswer that the 
law allowed five shillings, but gentlemen always 
gave him a dollar. The tradition is that he 
generally got the dollar. In Ohio, the fee has 
always been seventy-five cents. On one occa- 
sion, when the Legislature was making a 
display of retrenchment in the fees of public of- 
ficers, some wags of Dayton sent up a petition, 
setting forth that owing to the hard times some 
of them were deterred from entering on matri- 
mony; but, if the Legislature would reduce the 
fee for marriage licenses, from seventy-five cents 
to fitty cents, some of them might enjoy the 
comforts of this blessed state, 
J. H. 8, 


UrBaAna, O8I0. 


XIX.—BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[Publishers and others confing Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Hisrortoat MaGaztne, are respectfully re- 
uested to forward the same, either cirect to ‘ Henry B, 
awson, Morrisanta, N, Y,,” or to Messrs, Cuares 
Sorter & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be must convenient for them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


: 1.—An Impartial and Authentic Narrative of the Battle 
Fought on the 11th of June, 1775, between His Britannic 
Majesty's Troops and the American Provincial Army on 
Bunker’s Hill, near Charles Town, in New England, With 
A True and Faithful Account of the Officers who were kill- 
ed and wounded in that memorable Battle. To which are 
added, Some particular Remarks and Anecdotes which have 
not yet transpired. The whole being collected and written 
on the Spot. The Second Edition, with Extracts from Three 
Letters lately received from America ; And all the Promo- 
tions in the Army and Marines, since the said Battle, By 
John Clarke, First Lieutenant of Marines. London: Print- 
ed for the Author.” mpootxxv. [e-printed,“ for Private 
“ Distribution,” at the Bradstreet Press, New York, No- 
vember 1, 1868.] Octavo, pp. ti, 36. Privately printed. 

This exceedingly beautiful volume is a careful 
re-print, evidently in fac-simile, of one of the 
rarest of the pamphlets which were sent out by 
the British press during our Revolutionary strug- 
gle; and the subject of which it treats commend: 
it to the notice of all who are interested in the 
history of that eventful period. 

There are some portions of this work which 
are so evidently erroneous, that we sometimes in- 
cline to the belief that it was originally written to 
order, by some literary hack, for some enterpris- 
ing bookseller who thought to profit by the ex- 
citement occasioned by the receipt of the des- 
patches concerning this battle; and we rather sus- 
pect that our suspicions, in this case, are really 
the truth. At any rate, the authorities, both Eng- 
lish and American, directly contradict more than 
one of its averments; and there are several others 
for which we should be very much pleased to find 
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Teliable vouchers. If it was, really, the work of 
an officer, ‘‘ on the spot,” as it purports to have 
been, that officer was certainly very easily satisfied 
with his subject, since not more than a dozen lines 
are occupied with his description of the action; 
and he managed, also, with much rearliness, ag 
we have said, to accumulate an unusual propor- 
tion of what is known to be fiction, in his very 
feeble effort, if indeed he made an effort, to pre- 
sent a very few facts. It forms, however, a por- 
tion of the literature of the War of the Revolu- 
tion; and, as such, it is interesting, even if it is 
not important, 

The re-print before us is probably a verbatim 
copy of the original, since it contains an unusual 
number of typographical inaccuracies; and it is 
printed with all the beauty of workmanship which 
marks so much of the production of the Brad- 
street Press. It carries with it, also, another fea- 
ture of that Press—the absence of the modern 
title-page, preceding the fac-simile of the origi- 
nal, which all mere re-prints should always pos- 
sess. 

The edition numbered ninety-nine copies, on 
Whatman’s drawing-paper; and the work was. 
printed for T. Bailey Myers, Esq., of New York, 
exclusively for private circulation.? 


2.—The origin of the Expedition against Ticonderoga, 
in 1775. A paper read before the Connecticut Historical 
Society, January 5, 1869. By J. H. Trumbull. Reprinted 
from The Hartford Daily Courant. January 9. 1869. Hart- 
ford, 1869. Octavo, pp. 15. Privately printed. 

In the December number of The Galazry, our 
good friend, the Rev. Mr. DeCosta—one of the 
best natured of men—kicked over a historical 
hornets’-nest; and from all over the regions of 
earthly bliss, where nothing but Truth is said 
to have ever seen day-light and Error has had 
no more chance for its life than a tad-pole 
would have in the Dead Sea, we hear little else 
than “lamentation, and weeping, and great 
“mourning ”—indeed, as it was in Rama of 
old, so is it now in New England: Rachel 
weeps for her children, whom Mr. DeCosta has 
smothered, and will not be comforted, because 
they are not. 

Professor Benedict of Burlington, Mr. 
Spofford of St. Albans, and Mr. Hall of Rut- 
land, Vermont, The Boston Daily Advertiser, The 
Salem Gazette, and we do not know how many 
more of the existing powers of Yankeedom, have 
either tumbled, or are preparing to tumble, on to 
the head of our adventurous Domine, all the 
contents of all their phials of indignation; and 
Ethan Allen has become, among these, all at 
once, a3 pure asmodern New England’s theology 
deems necessary to salvation, and as patriotic 
as New England’s loyalty, in any age, has deem- 
ed necessary in any of her enterprising children. 
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Last of the excited ones, who are filling the air 
with their music, much to our amazement,—not 
as an endorser of Ethan Allen, however, nor as a 
surety for the integrity of ancient Vermont—is Mr. 
Trumbull of Hartford; and he insists that Mr. 
DeCosta has made a mistake, in this, that he 
maintained in the Galazy, that John Brown, 
of Pittsfield, originated the idea of assaulting 


Ticonderoga; that that gentleman communicat- | 


ed the project to Messrs. Hancock and Adams; 
that the latter, while on their journey to the 
Congress, stopped at Hartford, and, in concert 
with the Governor and Council of Connecticut, 
organized the expedition; etc.; while the evi- 
dence shows that the matter really originated 
with Benedict Arnold, while onhis way to Bos- 
ton; that he communicated the subject to 
Samuel H. Parsons, whom he met on the road; 
that the latter, with some others, on his arrival at 
Hartford, borrowed the money on their personal 
credit, organized, and despatched an expedition 
on their own account, without either consulting 
or seeking the assistance of either the Governor 
or the Council; and that John Brown played 
only asecond fiddle, in any part of the programme. 

All this is very nice; butif Mr. Trumbull had 
turned to Note 8, Column 2, Page 31, of our 
Battles of the United States, published ten years 
ago, he would have seen our comparison of the 
various blunders of the various wise men of that 
and preceding periods, on this vexed subject, 
and our conclusion that “it appears unjust to 
deprive Arnold of the credit o7' originating this 
“movement, when a comparison of the contempo- 
“rary authorities so clearly establish it.” We 
need say no more to illustrate our views con- 
cerning this subject, at that time; and we have 
seen no reason for changing our opinion, since 
we wrote these words, in 1859. 

This tract is very neatly printed, for private 
circulation; and the edition numbered fifty 
copies, 


8—Address at the dedication of the Town-house at 
Jamaica Plain, West Rowbury. By Arthur W. Austin. 
Boston: 1868, Octavo, pp. 39. For private circulation. 

And now comes our friend, Arthur W. Aus- 
tin, Esq., and presents the case of the Town of 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts, opening, of 
course, the Colony Records for 1636, when the 
limits of Roxbury were defined, and glancing, 
as he proceeds, at the most notable events, re- 
lative to that portion of the old Town which is 
now West Roxbury, as he hurries to the period 
when that Town was divided, 

The causes which led to this division of Rox- 
bury are clearly indicated; and the process by 
which it was accomplished—the result, by the 
way, of Mr. Austin’s judicious and self-sacrific- 
ing services—are minutely described. The 








unvsual prosperity of the new Town is alro re- 
corded; and we are glad to perceive that our 
honored friend has not hesitated to defend him- 
self from the aspersions of divers townsmen of 
his, the “petty malice of whose petty minds” 
belittled even their own nothingness by offi ring a 


| personal insult to him after he had retired to 


private life, from public services of long con- 
tinuance and unusual importance. 

As a personal memorial, per se, this tract is in- 
teresting to all who are privileged to number 
the author among their person: | friends; as a 
personal memorial of public affairs, it is of the 
highest importance to those who shall hereafter 
look into the history of either the Town of West 
Roxbury or the City of Boston; asa mere “lo- 
“cal,” there are few colléctors who can afford 
to do without it. 

It is very beautifully printed; and the edition 
numbered three hundred copies, 


4.— Virginia Company of London. Extracts from thefr 
Manuscript Transactions: with Notes, by Edward D. Neill, 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1868. Octavo, 
pp. 17. For private circulation. . 
It is not generally known that the original 
Records of “‘ The Virginia Company of London,” 
the great head of the Southernmost Colony in 
America, are in the Library of Congress; al- 
though Mr. Thornton brought the subject before 
the historical world, several years ago, in a tract 
devoted to that subject. 

Mr. Neill, in this pamphlet, follows in the 
footsteps of Mr. Thornton, and goes beyond him 
so far as to offer to annotate these ancient and 
exceedingly important Records and carry them 
through the press, without remuneration, if Con- 
gress will provide him with copyists und pro- 
vide for the printing of the work ; and to illustrate 
their importance, he prints a dozen or so pages, 
and annotates them as he proposes to annotate 
the whole. 

Mr. Neill generally does his work well, when- 
ever he undertakes a task of this character; and 
we have no doubt that this, tow, would be 
faithfully annotated; yet we should earnestly 
protest against any process of mcdernizing the 
language of the Records themselves, or even of 
changing the orthography of them, as has been 
done in these specimen pages; and we hope he 
will change that portion of his programme, 

We are not advised of the progress which he 
has made in his projected undertaking. 


5.—The Congregational Church in Westminster, Vt.: 
its Pastors and the native Ministers. By Pliny H. White. 
(Reprinted from the Congregational Quarterly, for Jan- 


uary, 1866.) Cambridge: 1869. Octavo, pp. 20. For private 
circulation: 


__ In August, 1867, we published the Centennia 
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Sermon, preached by Mr. White, at Westmin- 
ster, in commemoration of the close of the first 
century of the existence of this Church ; and in 
this litt'e tract, we have a synopsis of the his- 
tory of the same Church, with sketches of its 
Pastors and of those of its members who have 
become preachers. : 

This work is purely historical, statistical, and 
biographical in its character; and it is marked, 
in every line, with the precision of statement 
and profusion of details which distinguish all 
the writings of its excellent author. Whether 
considered, therefore, as a mere Church Manual 
or as an important element in the “local” his- 
tory of Westminster, we must regard the tract 
as an important one. 


7 ‘ e 
osetia else erases, ears fe Orban 
native Ministers. A liny H. White. Rutland: 1868, 
Octavo, pp. 61. Printed for private circulation. 

The author of this work, the President of 
the Vermont Historical Society, is occupied on 
a history of the Congregational Churches in 
Vermont; and this volume embraces that por- 
tion of his projected History which relates to 
Orleans-county. It is issued for the purpose of 
indicating to his countrymen what he is doing 
and how he is doing it; and for the purpose of 


affording an opportunity to correct errors or 
supply omissions. ; 

The remarks which we made in the preced- 
ing notice, concerning Mr. White’s tract on the 
Westminster Church, are equally and exactly 
applicable to this: it is a necessary portion of 
the History of Orleans-county. 


ers in Orleans - County, Vi. B 
Pay Wilts, Mine lose, sine anno. Octavo, Aq 4, For 
private circulation. 

One of the excellent contributions to the his- 
tory of Vermont, which Mr. White is so liberal- 
ly scattering over that State. 

It seems to embrace every item of information, 
concerning the Press of Orleans-county; and, 
like the History of the Churches there, which 
we referred to in the preceding notice, there 
seems to be little room for improvement by any 


one who shall follow. 


8.—A presentation of causes tending to fix the position 
of the future great city of the world in the central plain of 
North America; showing that the centre of the World‘s 
Commerce, un ow represented by the city of London, is mov- 
ing westward, to the city of New York, and thence, within 
one hundred years, to the best position on the Great Lakes. 
By J. W. Scott. “Toledo: 1868. Quarto, pp. 28. 


An elaborate argument, abundantly sustained 
by tabular statements, to show that what Lon- 
don is now, commercially, New York soon will | 





he; and that, “within one hundred years,” 
Toledo will strip New York of her honors, and be- 
come the mistress of the commercial world ! 

We wonder what is to,become of Boston, 
about that time. 


9.—A brief sketchof the life and character of the late 
Matthew Semple, M. D., Prof., &c., &¢c. By Samuel R. 
Barlow, M. D. Delivered before the Faculty and Students, 
October 18, 1867. New York: 1868, Octavo, pp. 13. 

A very interesting and appropriate Address, 
commemorative of the life and character of 
Professor Semple of the Homeopathic College 
of New York, who died in May, 1867, 


10.—The Davis Family Record. Edited by Charles H, 
8. Davis, M D. A Monthly Journal devoted to the History 
and Genealogy of the Davis Family. Vol. I. Nos, 4. 5. 8 

The title of this work indicates its character 
and objects. It relates to nothing except the 
tribe of Davis; and concerning that subject 
nothing seems to have been overlooked. 

We have not seen any other numbers than 
those above-named, 


11.—Letter on National Finances, from George Opdyke 
to Hon. Roscoe Conkling. New York:°1869. Octavo, pp. 
47. For private circulation. 

Prominent among the Political Economists 
in the United States, stands, of right, the author 
of this tract; and we turned to it, therefore, 
with confidence that it would be found to be 
able, even if it was not convincing. 

Mr. Opdyke commences with an interpreta- 
tion of the party-platfurm of the incoming ad- 
ministration which he, himself, evidently does 
not believe to be a fair one. Indeed, he evi- 
dently distrusts his own expressed views con- 
cerning that platform, and promptly excuses 
himself for having expressed them in that par- 
ticular form—a conclusion concerning his para- 
phrase of that platform, which is exactly the 
same as our own, and one which must perfectly 
coincide with the recollections of every one who 
cares to turn back to the frauds of the recent 
canvass. 

On this very remarkable foundation, for 
such a work, however, Mr. Opdyke proceeds 
to construct his argument in opposition to an 
immediate resumption of specie payments, and 
to argue for the adoption of such a policy as 
will defer it for seven or eight years. It is in- 
deed true that- Mr. Opdyke, like many another 
preacher of strange doctrines, very soon forgets 
his text, which is the Chicago platform, and 
falls back on “ facts and figures;” but the un- 
certainty which he manifested in the beginning 
is evident throughout the entire letter. 

There is no doubt that a day of financia 
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trouble is rapidly approaching ; and that it will 
crush beneath its ruins the millions who shall 
have lingered by the way and failed to reach 
the open fields which are ever ready to receive 
them. It is a mere matter of time; and it mat- 
ters little to the country, whether it shall over- 
whelm the fathers or the children—whether it 
shall occur in this year or when Mr. Opdyke 
shall be seven or eight years older. Jt must come, 
sooner or later ; and it seems to us that those 
who have danced, during the past seven or 
eight years, should not seek to leave to their 
children the unpleasent dnty of paying the 
fiddler. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


12.—Historic Progress and American Democracy: an 
address delivered before the New-York Historical Society, 
at their Sixty-fourth Anniversary, December 16, 1868, by 
John Lothrop Motley. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1868, Octavo, pp. 74. 

This is the official edition of the Anniversary 
Address, delivered before the Historical Society, 
a few weeks since, by Mr. Motley, which attract- 
edso much attention and produced for its auth- 
or so much local renown. 

It is, indeed, a most elegant production, 
worthy of any scholar, and not less honorable 
to the Society that called it forth; and, we are 
told, the author's delivery did not mar its beau- 
ties nor destroy the effect, on his audience, of his 
well-turned and well-considered sentences, But, 
it would have been,just as appropriate before a 
Society in Pekin as before one in America; and 
a female academy or a country lyceum would 
have been just as aptly addressed in these words, 
as was The New York Historical Society. 

We were not insensible of the fact that of our 
more prominent countrymen, there is not one 
who is so completely ignorant of the history ot 
his own country as this same Mr. John Lothrop 
Motley—his celebrated letter to The London 
Times, before he was sent to Vienna, revealed 
that exceedingly ugly fact—but we were not be- 
fore aware how much could be said, nor how 
well, about “American Democracy,” without 
saying scarcely one word concerning it, whether 


considered in its birth, its infantile struggles, | 


its manhood, or its decline. Indeed, Mr. Mot- 


ley gives no evidence that he knows anything | 


about either of these matters—he certainly con- 
fesses his entire ignorance of the last. 

We have been amused at Mr. Motley’s reck- 
less use of the term, “State-rights,” as applied 
to some of the German nationalities, in their 
struggle against the centralizing power of Prus- 
sla or that of Austria—a use of the term which 


is just as reckless, when applied to the efforts of 


& Prince, who is struggling for nIs prerogative, 
Without caring a whit, either one way or other, 





for his People, who alone forms the STATE, as 
was a similar use of it, by Governor Strong and 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
in August, 1812, when they claimed for the 
former the right, in both law and morals, to 
withhold the quota of troops which that State 
was called upon to furnish, to oppose Great 
Britain, in time of public War (Histor1caL Mae- 
AZINE, II, i, 18) andl vastly more reckless than 
was modern Massachusetts’ opposition to the 
Fugitive Slave Act, or John Jay’s earnest oppo- 
sition to the Federal authorities in Pennsylva- 
nia, when Judge Grier persccuted, without due 
warrant in law, one Passmore Williamson—but, 
we suppose, he needed spice for his pottage ; and 
that was evidently the handiest. We have been 
amused, also, and amazed, too, that Mr. Mot- 
ley could gravely announce that “ American De- 
“mocracy ” originated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence; and that the only struggle of that 
Democracy which was worth his notice was that 
with Southern Slavery, without a word on the 
worse than Southern Slavery which, generation 
after generation, disgraced New England and 
debased her negroes; or one word about that 
terrible contest between “ American Democra- 
“cy” and those great men of New England 
who held that ‘Democracy is the eldest child 
“of the Devil;” or about that still more terri- 
ble treatment which, to-day, even Massachusetts 
is meting out to her resident poor—the aged, 
infirm, friendless poor—which she ‘ farms out,” 
at so much per head, to those who will take 
most, for the'r compensation, out of the sorry 
carcasses of Massachusetts’ victims and least out 
of her treasury. 

If Mr. Motley wanted to tell The New York 
Historical Society something about ‘‘ Human Pro- 
‘* gress” and ‘‘American Democracy,” why did 
he not do so? If either Cesar or Constantine, 
Sydney Smith or John von Herder, Midas or 
Pactolus, Croesus or the mummy of Natchez, Eph- 
raim Jenkinson or Moses, Cicero or Demosthenes, 
King Alfred or Hamlet, Herman or Arminius, 
War-man or Ger-man, Shakespeare or Cadmus, 
Lord Bacon er Sir Thomas Browne, Pharaoh or 
Ptolemy, Corsebus or Henry Beauclere, Roger Ba- 
con or Doctor Faustus, Luther or Calvin, Charles 
or Ferdinand, Louis or Peter, Columbus or Pla- 
to, Thucydides or Tacitus, Gibbon or Macauley, 
Buckle or Prescott, Lycurgus or Draco, Doctor 
Johnson or William the Conqueror, Charlemagne 
or Voltaire, Francis Deik or Baron Beust, Count 
Andrassy or the Emperor of Austria, Froissart or 
Philippe de Comines, Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Dis- 
raeli, Queen Victoria or Andrew Johnson, Tsin- 
Shee-Hwang-Tee or the Cardinal Richelieu.—all 
of whom, successively, occupied his attention— 
had the least earthly concern with either ‘* Amer- 
‘*ican Democracy” or ‘*‘Human Progress,” Mr. 
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Motley most certainly failed to show it in this Ad- 
dress ; :ad his very elaborate description of the 
internal struggles of the Princes of Germany and 
those of the Magyars, of Hungary, in opposition 
tothe Emperor of Austria, had just as little to 
do with either ‘‘ Human Progress” or ‘‘ Ameri 
**can Domocracy,” or any other ‘‘ Democracy,” 
as had his graphic account of the geography of 
the planet Mars or that of the climate of Jupiter. 

The fact is, this Address was evidently a ‘show 
** address,” prepared for aspecific purpose out- 
side of the Society—as his London letter was 
written—and we shall see, very soon, how much 
the bid has been valued at, by him at whom it 
was thrown. 

The pamphlet is a very fine specimen of typo- 
graphy, from the press of John A. Gray & Green 
of New York. 

P. §.—Since the above was written, the world 
has been advised, “‘ with the advice and consent 
**of the Senate,” that President Grant, also, has 
appraised the merit of this Address at a very low 
figure, and, rather than the elegant expositor of 
**Human Progress and American Democracy,” 
has delighted to honor the more homely con- 
queror, in Billingsgate, of Ignatius Donnelly. 


18.—The Andros Tracts: being a collection of pamph- 
lets and official papers issued during the period between the 
overthrow of the Andros Government and the establish- 
meut of the Second Charter of Massachusetts. Reprinted 
from the Original Editions and Manuscripts 
and a Memoir of Sir Eimund Andros, by W. H. Whitmore. 
Boston: The Prince Society. 1868. Small quarto, pp. (4) 
liv, 215. 

This is understood to be the first volume of 
The Andros Tracts, although no mention of that 
fact is made on the title-page 

The administration of the Government of 
New England, by Sir Edmuad Andros, has been 
very much talked of and very much misrepre- 
sented by every genuine New Eng’ander, from 
the days of John Nelson to those of Wi!liam Fred- 
eric Poole; and it seems proper, therefore, that a 
New England Society should furnish some ma- 
terial from which the truth may, in some degree, 
be protected from the contaminating influences 
of its own countrymen, In this very commend- 
able work, we should expect to find some whose 
names are on the coverof this volume, if any 
were thus engaged; and if the reckless slander- 
ers of this able ruler and of the faithful histor- 
ian who treated of him, in Tae Histortcar 
MaGazing, a few months since, would folluw 
their example, they would serve others besides 
themselves. 

In this volume, we supposed we should find 
a tolerably complete collection of the materials 
for history, concerning the Andros Administra- 
tion in New England, yet that paper which of 
all others is most important in that connection 


With Notes | 
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—the Commission which, on the third of June, 
1686, James IT. gave to Andros, as “ Capt. Gen- 
“erall and Govr, in Chief,” of New England— 
is most singularly omitted. 

This omission, it strikes us, is peculiarly un- 
fortunate in view of the bad faith which, with- 


| in the past few years, has been fastened so firm- 


ly upon so many of New England’s historical 
writers, and of the propensity which they have so 
often displayed,while treating of matters pertain- 
ing to New England’s history, to conceal or mis- 
represent whatever makes against her and what- 
ever is calculated to disprove the pretensions on 
which her inhabitants have rested so boldly in 
their arrogant treatment of their neighbors, 
We are sure the excellent Editor of this volume 
has been influenced by no such unworthy mo- 
tives; but we regret that room has been thus 
unwittingly left for those who may say, with 
seeming justice, that New England has prefer- 
red to keep out of sight, Sir Edmund’s Com- 
mission, which was the standard of his legal 
authority, in order that the wickedness of New 
England's pretensions concerning his official 
conduct might not be made so perfectly mani- 
fest to the world. We pray that it may be per- 
mitted to find a place in the next volume; and 
if Boston cannot furnish a copy for that pur- 
pose, Morrisania will be happy to do so, 

The text of this volume opens with Mr. By- 
field’s Account of the Revolution—its third re- 
publicatien, if we do not mistake, in less than 
a quarter of a century—and this is followed by 
Mr. Palmer's Impartial Account. The Revolution 
in New England justified, follows,—its second re- 
appearance within twenty-five years—and some 
minor papers complete the volume. 

We must say that we expected more that is 
not readily accessible,in this long looked-for 
volume; and we were disappointed when we 
found that more than one-half of its contents 
was already on our shelves and readily accessi- 
ble to every other student in New York, in ev- 
ery well-appointed library in thecity. Wehope 
that we shall have no occasion to repeat 
our expressions of disappointment on the ap- 
peararce of the second volume; and in order 
to guard our Boston friends against such a con- 
tingency, we beg leave to suggest that, since 
they have begun to reprint recently reprinted 
tracts, there is one, originally issued in July, 
1689, with the title A Brief Relation of the 
State of New England from the Beginning of the 
Plantation to this Present Year, 1689, from which 
some extracts, at least, might be usefully copied 
for the illustration of this general subject. 

Mr. Whitmore’s Memoir of Sir Edmund An- 
dros, noticed in our last number, introduces the 
Tracts ; and a rather scanty Index brings up the 
rear. 
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The volume is a very handsome one, and was 
printed for the members of the Society only. 
The edition numbered twenty copies on large 

aper, and one hundred and twenty on small, 
Poth being quartos., , 


14.—The Cornell University. Second General Announce- 
ment. Second edition, with additions. Albany: 1868. Oc- 
tavo, pp 27. 

We have watched the progress of this institu- 
tion with considerable interest, because Ithaca 
was once our home and is still the home of 
our father and sister ; and because, in our youth, 
we knew the respected founder of the University 
and many who are now its local Trustees. We 
have had many misgivings, however, concerning 
the practicability of some of the theories on which 
is was original based and is, probably, still gener- 
ally conducted ; and our faith in human nature 
improves so slowly, if it improves at all, that we 
still distrust some of its distinctive features, as 
well as some of its processes. We have great 


confidence, however, in the strong, practical com- 
mon sense of Mr. Cornell, which will enable him 
‘both to discover the mistakes into which he has 
‘been seduced and to remedy them at the very ear- 
liest possible moment; and that confidence is 
strengthened by the knowledge which has reach- 


ed us, that one of the best of men, and most dis- 
creet of counsellors, and judicious of business- 
men—Mr. William A. Woodward, of Orange- 
county-—has been called to Ithaca, as the confi- 
dential friend and adviser of the founder, and 
as financial agent of the University. 

The University and all who serve it have our 
best wishes, while they have also our earnest en- 
treaties to keep.the practical purposes of its or- 
ganization always within sight, even if those 
which are ornamental and merely theoretical shall 
be temporarily obscured and those who promote 
them temporarily put out of temper. 


15.—Essays on Political Organization, selected from 
among those submitted in the competition for the prizes 
offered by the Union League of Philadelphia. Philaael. 
phia: 1868. Octavo, pp. 106. 

In May, 1867, the Union League of Philadel- 
phia offered four prizes—eleven hundred dollars 
—‘‘for essays on the legal organization of the 
“* people to select candidates for office ; ” and this 
neat tract contains the successful productions. 

The first, by W. E. Barber of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, opens with a repetition of the 
recently exploded ideas that ‘‘the People” is 

‘the foundation of all political power,” in a Na- 
tion ; that ‘‘the Government” is made by it, con- 
stituted ‘‘for it,” and ‘answerable to it”—in 
other words, is its creature and its agent, for the 
discharge of certain specified duties;—and on 








that basis, it proceeds to propose a plan by which, 
under State law, political parties ‘*‘ may be legal- 
‘*ly empowered to select candidates for office,” 
at a formal election held for that particular pur- 
pose, by each particular party in the State. 

The second, by Charles G. Came, of Boston, 
proposes to place boxes, with lists of voters, in 
some public place in each town, into which, re- 
spectively, the several members of the different 
parties shall drop their votes, registering their 
names and party affiliations, and leave their bal- 
lots to their fate. 

The third, by C. Goepp, of New York, is by 
far the most elaborate and scholarly production 
of the series, and, most certainly, was entitled to 
a more advanced position on the scale of merit. 
It proposes that ‘‘the entire State shall divided 
‘into hundreds ”—bodies of about a hundred 
voters each ;—that these shall be grouped into 
Counties; that these hundreds, as pure Demoe- 
racies, as far as is possible, shall transact their 
own business, appoint and discharge their own 
legislators — or where that is not possible, by 
delegates from each hundred forming the consti- 
tuency ;—that legislators, therefore, shall hold 
their seats only ‘‘ at the will of organized constit- 
‘*uencies ;” that the chief executive of the na- 
tion shall hold office ‘‘ at the will” of the legis- 
lature; etc. . He proposes, also, that ‘‘a clear 
‘* majority ” shall be always required to elect an 
officer; that all ‘‘subaltern executive officers” 
must be tested by examination, hold their posi- 
tions ‘‘ at the will of their immediate superiors,” 
and be pensioned when no longer servicable. 

The fourth, by Lorin Blodget, of Philadelphia, 
is a sensible expose of the practical defects of the 
existing forms of political action, without pro- 
posing any plan for remedying them. 

The purpose of the League in instituting this 
inquiry is very evident ; and everything which pro- 
posed to keep the control of the several members 
of the party within the control of the members 
themselves or their immediately local organiza- 
tions met small favor at its hands. With every 
Republican in Pennsylvania on a string and the 
ends of that string in the hands of such tools as 
the Philadelphia League could easily afford to 
purchase, the lease of power which that body 
would at once secure would make it a power in 
the State and the Union which would be more 
potent than either tne State or its Government. 
It is well, therefore, that there is so little reason 
to suppose that Pennsylvania will be seduced by 
this political junto from her old and well-settled 
lines of political action. 


C—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


16.—Manual of the Common Council of the City o 
Brooklyn, for 1867. Compiled by oy McCloskey, City 
Clerk. Brooklyn: 1863, Octavo, pp. 472, ii. 
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Manual of the Common Council of the City of Brook- 
lyn, for 1868. Compiled by William G. Bishop, City Clerk, 
Brooklyn: i868. Octavo, pp. 483. 

Brooklyn follows rapidly and zealously in the 
foot-steps of her more distinguished neighbor ; 
and in the two portly volumes before us, we have 
a striking evidence of the truth of our remark. 

‘¢ Corporation Manuals” are peculiar to this vi- 
cinity ; and New York has become somewhat no- 
ted in this connection, because of the extended 
series of these annual volumes, through which 
Mr. Valentine and his many able friends have 
been accustomed to present to the world, year af- 
ter year, very much historical material concerning 
the City of New York, which, but for these vol- 
umes, would have been irrecoverably lost. 

In the two volumes referred to, above, we have 
two installments of Brooklyn's contribution to the 
same field of literature; and, although we find 
less in them of general interest—and, even of lo- 
cal interest, — historically considered, than we 
are accustomed to find in such Manuals, we are 
not disposed to find fault with what was evidently 
issued with the best intentions, and without any 
undue pretension of importance or merit. 

In the first-named volume, that for 1867, we 
find an exceedingly important list of the Mar- 
riages inthe Reformed Dutch Church of Brooklyn, 
from 1660 until 1696—the result of the careful 
and judicious work of the Hon. Teunis G. Ber- 
gen—curiously and carefully, but unfortunately, 


sandwiched between the Charter of the City and 
the Report, on her Finances, of her Department 
of Finance, where it will certainly be overlooked 


by many who shall look for it. There are, also. 
in the close of the same volume, a historical 
sketch and a pictorial view of the ancient Presby- 
terian Church at Jamaica, which ‘‘ is confidently 
** claimed as the oldest of that sect in the coun- 
**try,” by Mr. Field, who wrote the article ; and, 
in the same article, are also some remarks concern- 
ing the death of General Woodhull, in 1776. 

Concerning the Presbyterianism of the Church 
at Jamaica, we think the Act of Assembly under 
which the money was raised to build the meet- 
ing-house would have thrown some light on the 
subject, which Mr. Field might have studied use- 
fully ; and, if the peculiar faith of Mr. Prudden, 
its Pastor, as early as 1678, forms any part of the 
subject, a reference to the Records of the State, 
at Albany, (Volume XXVII, Page 133, and Vol- 
ume XXXIII, Page 55, and Volume XXXVIII, 
Page 69, for instance) should not have been over- 
looked—of William Urquahart, a subsequent 
Pastor, and his peculiar Presbyterianism, we will 
not insult our readers by making particular men- 
tion. 

Concerning General Woodhull’s death, much 
has been said and much written; but there is 
much more to be said on the same subject, one of 
these days, which, without detracting an iota 
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from the honest fame and high character of the 
General, will ‘‘put” the subject more truthfully 
before the world and bring mortification on those 
who have so earnestly endeavored to bring cen- 
sure on those men to whom, probably, no censure 
belonge. 

**The old Suydam house,” on New Bushwick 
Lane; the Redoubt at ‘‘ the Battle Pass ;” Freek’s 
and Denton’s Mills, at Gowanus; Denyse’s Ferry 
Landing, at Fort Hamilton; and the De Hart 
house, are also duly chronicled—we know not by 
whom—with all the profusion of historical mate- 
rial which careful writers of History always cov- 
et, but very seldom find, and writers of Fiction 
never seek and yet never fail to secure and enjoy 
—a profusion, the exact whereabouts of which 
induce us to envy those earnest and careful writ- 
ers of History who happen to live in Brooklyn. 

In the volume for 1868, the public Parks of 
Brooklyn enjoy the lion’s share of the literary 
portion of its contents ; while the Bushwick town- 
house, school, and church; the Indian, Dutch, 
and English names of localities in Brooklyn; 
the Rising-sun tavern and the Rockaway Pass ; 
and the Tide-mills of Brooklyn, are duly and 
elaborately chronicled—all, except the last, by 
Mr. Field ; the last by Mr. Field and Mr. Bergen, 
jointly. 

Both these volumés contain, of course, com- 
plete statistical records of the Government of the 
City of Brooklyn, with her Charters, Benevolent. 
and Literary Institutions, etc., etc., etc. 


1%.—Public Education in the City of New York: its his- 
tory, condition, and statistics. An official Report of the 
Board of Education, ng, Shennan Boese, Clerk of the Board, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1868, Octavo, pp. 228, 

In our last number, we glanced at the subject 
of Education by the State; and, with this vol- 
ume for notice, we seem to be invited to continue 
the inquiry. 

Weare happy in the knowledge that we are ‘“‘a. 
‘€Public School-boy,” of an older growth ; that 
our associations, nearly thirty-five years ago, were 
with Mr. Seaton and his associates ; and that the 
‘* Society” needs no one, either for an apologist 
or a defender, because of anything which.it has 
done or’failed to do, as a public educator, We 
regret to see, therefore, what we conceive to be, a 
disposition to underrate the work of the Public 
School Society ; and a corresponding disposition 
to overrate the State, in its usurped capacity as 
the great public educator. 

In the volume before us, our friend, Mr. Boese, 
opens with a three-page glance at the educational 
arrangements of the Dutch, in New Amsterdam ; 
and this is followed by a four-page survey of 
‘Schools during the English Colonial period, 
1664-1776.” Four pages more are occupied 
with the educational history of New York, from 
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1776 to 1805, when ‘‘The Free School Society” 
was organized, chiefly, by the leading mem- 
bers of the Friends’ Society, for the education of 
those who were not attached to the various Church 
Schools scattered throughout the City. 

Of this ‘‘ Society,” De Witt Clinton was the 
first President; the Mayor and members of the 
Common Council were Trustees, ex officio ; and 
any citizen could become a member of it, by pay- 
ing eight dollars per year. It depended entirely 
on ‘‘affluent and charitable Christians, of all de- 
‘*nominations, for the necessary assistance ;” and 
“a full year was spent in raising money enough 
“to make a practical beginning by opening a 
‘school ”—-as may well beunderstood when it shall 
be remembered that the poor of the little City, at 
that day, was at Bellevue, duly provided for, al- 
ready; while ‘‘the middie classes” and the 
wealthy were not yet so debased that they could 
willingly become paupers, in securing, at the ex- 
pense of others, that education for their children 
which they were amply able to pay for, themselves. 

Mr. Boese next traces the history of the Society, 
from 1805 until its dissolution in 1853—its hum- 
ble beginning, in May, 1806, in Bancker-street ; 
the zeal of its earnest members; its agreement to 
educate all the pauper children of that day, as 
an equivalent for property valued at eleven thous- 
and, five hundred dollars—what a contrast for the 
tax-payers: in 1807, eight hundred and five dollars 
for educating paupers; in 1867, what ?—the visit 
of Mr. Lancaster ; the graduakextension of school 
accommodations, in the face of an unsuccessful 
application for assistance to the amount of five 
thousand dollars per year, for ten years; its con- 
tests with the Baptists, Episcopalians, and Re- 
formed Dutch ; its attempt to introduce payments 
for particular studies; the contest between the 
Lancasterian, Pestalozzian, and Monitorial sys- 
tems ; the gradual rise of the system .of Educa- 
cation by the State, at the expense of the tax-pay- 
ers; the grossly unjust operations of the Board 
of Education, under the new system, to prevent 
the Society from educating ; etc., being hurried- 
ly glanced at. 

The Board of Education next presents itself, 
with all its cumbrous, and expensive, and unprof- 
itable machinery ; and in this, of course, Mr. 
Boese’s facilities have enabled him to do his work 
admirably. 

There is one matter, more than all others, how- 
ever, which Mr. Boese should have noticed, bunt 
has not: we refer to the statistics of his subject. 
He should have contrasted the cost of educating 
each child actually attending school, under the 
Society, year by year, with that of each child ae- 
tually attending school, under the State, year by 
year. He should have exhibited, by comparative 
returns of the Police and Criminal Statistics, 
how much since the abolition of the old and less- 





expensive Society's system, the ‘‘ virtue,” pro~ 
duced by the system of State Education, has re- 
duced the Vice and Crime of the City, which the 
Society did not overcome. He should have told 
us, comparatively, just how many ‘‘ private 
‘*schools,” and how many ‘‘charity schools,” 
and public schools existed, the year before the 
Board of Education was organized (say, in 1841) 
and in 1867; just how many scholars were edu- 
cated in each; and at exactly what cost, during 
each of the designated years. He should have 
contrasted the men—merchants, mechanics, and 
professional—who were educated by ‘‘the Soci- 
‘*ety” with those who have been educated by 
‘*the Board;” and pointed out the superior 
points which the latter display, as a class, over 
those which the former present. In short, if 
the State has really shown talent as an_ effect 
ive, thorough, and economical educator, let us 
see the evidence of it, in order that steps may 
be taken to employ the same great power as 
our shoemaker, also, and as our butcher, and our 
tinker, and our parson, and our dentist, also. 

We say, we do not believe that the Education 
of to-day is practically as useful to the pupil as 
was that of thirty years ago—it is more showy, 
we admit, but it is, also, more frothy. We say, 
we do not believe that this modern froth is as. 
cheaply acquired as was the superceded know- 
ledge which the Society taught its scholars, 
thirty years ago—there is inferiority of quality, 
when the cost of each is compared; and there is 
uselessness, also, in much which is taught, now- 
a-days, the time to acquire which can be ill af- 
forded by those who are about to enter the rush 
and turmoil of a modern business-man’s life. 
Finally, we say that the ponderous machinery of 
State Education originated with, and is mainly 
sustained by, those who have other interests than 
those of the State in view; that it has displac- 
ed other machinery in the State’s work-shop, 
which the State cannot usefully dispense with ; 
and that if the State is to become the author or 
the promoter of the “virtue’t of her citizens, 
by any process, a State Religion as well asa 
State fireside will be found quite as indespensa- 
ble as a State school, whether the latter shall be 
gilded and disguised asa ‘Board of Educa- 
“tion” or be seen in all its native ugliness, 

We have not space to pursue this subject fur- 
ther ; and we dismiss it, therefore, with the sim- 
ple remark that the volume before us is a very 
neat one, carefully illustrated, and worthy of a 
place in any collection. 


18,—State of Vermont. 
the General Assmbly: containin 
the Senate and House, together with the Constitution of the 
State and that of the United States, and alist of the Exec- 
utive, Legislative, and Judicial Departments of the State ; 
State Institutions, their locality and officers; and other his 


Annual Directory for the use of 
the Roles and Orders of 
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torical and statistical information. Prepared pursuant to 
an Act of the General Assembly, by Geo. Nichols, Secretary 
of State. Manual of Parliamentary Practice by Henry 
Clark, Secretary of the Senate. Montpelier: 1868, Duode- 
cimo, pp. 218, 

Very litle need be said of a volume which, 
like this, tells its own story, on its own title- 
page; and we shall attempt to say no more, 
therefore, than that the whole has not been said 


of its contents, in that very elaborate descrip- | 


tion. 
It is a most perfect hand-book of Vermont, 
ast and present; and it is seldom that so much 
information can be found in so small a com- 
pass. 


19.—Roll of Honor. (No. XVII.) Names of Soldiers who 
died in defence of the American Union, interred in the Na- 
tional and Public Cemeteries in Kentucky; and at New Al- 
bany, Jeffersonville, and Madison, Indiana ; Lawton, (Mil- 
den) and Andersonville. Georgia ; (Bupplementary.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1868. Octavo, pp. 516. 

In our last number, we noticed the preceding 
issues of this very important series of volumes ; 
and we refer to that notice and to the full title, 
given above, for a general description of the 
work. 

We are indebted to General Meigs, Quarter- 
master-general of the Army, for the volume be- 
fore us, which contains the name, rank, Regi- 
ment and Company of which he wasa member, 


date of death, original place of interment, and 
the Section, Range, and number of the Grave in 
which he now lies, of each of thirteen thousand, 
five hundred, and seventy-three soldiers, now 
buried, as stated in the title-page. 

We can conceive of no more sadly interesting 
or important memorial of the War, than this se- 


ries of volumes; and its interest will increase 
with the progress of time. 


20.—The Public Records of the Colony of| Connecticut 
Srom August, 1689, to May, 1706. Transcribed and Edited: 
in accordance with Resolutions of the General Assembly, 
by Charles J. Hoadly, Librarian of the State Library. 

artford: 1868. Octavo, pp. vi, 574. 

Three volumes of these ancient Records, end- 
ing with the Session of June, 1689, have already 
appeared, under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
‘Trumbull; and the series is continued, in this 
volume, to the close of the May Session, 1706, 
completing the third manuscript volume of the 
Colony Records, as they now stand in the Secre- 
tary’s office. The Council Journal, from the last 
of May, 1696, until May, 1698,—all that remains 
of it, for the period embraced in the volume be- 
fore us—is also inserted in its appropriate place ; 
and various omissions from the original Records 
are supplied from contemporary and authentic 
manuscripts. 

Mr. Hoadley is well-known as the careful and 
exact Editor of the New Haven Colony Re- 


| past year; 





cords; and every student of the history of Con- 
necticut, will know that neither he nor his 


| works need any commendation from us, 


It is very evident that the Editor has exer- 
cised his usual care in tbe preparation, for the 
press, of this volume; and, although he has not 
found room for all his annotations and _illustra- 
tive papers, he has introduced many which add 
materially to the value of the Record, as it is 
now re-produced, An excellent Index closes the 
volume ; for which every reader will be grateful, 

The volume is printed uniformly with the 
former issues of the series; and no collection of 
books concerning Connecticut, and none which 
pretends to any completeness on the Colonial 
history of the United States, can pretend to do 
without it. 


21.—Navy Register of the United States, for the year 
1869. Printed by order of the Secretary of the Navy, in 
compliance with a Resolution of the Senate of the United 
States, of December 18, 1815. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1869. Octavo, pp. 159. 

We are indebted to the Honorable Gideon 
Welles, Secretary of the Navy, for this volume, 
containing a complete Register of the officers 
of the Navy, both those on the Active-list and 
these who are on the Retired-list. It contains, 
also, a Register of the Marine Corps; a list of 
Resignations, Deaths, and Dismissals, during the 
a Register of officers of the Volun- 
teer Navy, now in the service; a list of Dis- 
charges and Resignations therefrom; and lists 
of Navy Yards, Shore-stations, Squadrons, Ves- 
sels in the Navy, and vessels sold therefrom, 
since the last issue of the Jegister. 

As a work for reference, in all matters per- 
taining to the Navy, it will be found to be very 
useful. 


22.—Annual Report of the Board of Inspectors of the 
Massachusetts State Prison, together with the Annual Re- 
ports of the Warden, and other officers of the Institution. 
October, 1868. Boston: 1869. Octavo, pp. 88, 

We are indebted to the Hon. Gilbert Haynes, 
Warden of the Prison, for a copy of this Re- 
port, from which it appears that, during the 
past year, one hundred and eighty convicts were 
received, and one hundred and fifty-six dis- 
charged; and that, at the close of the year, 
five hundred and fifty-eight remained, of whom 
fifty were negroes. The Prison afforded a profit 
to the Commonwealth of twenty-seven thousand, 
siz hundred, and forty-six dollars during the 
year ; and the Warden proudly states, that he 
sees nothing in the future to prevent that suc- 
cess from being continual and permanent. 

The Chaplain shrewdly suggests that the cor- 
ner-stone of another prison should be laid imme- 
diately. 
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23.—My Campaians in America; a journal kept by | 


Count William de Deux-ponts, 1780-31. Translated from 
the French Manuscript, with an Introdaction and Notes, by 
Samuel Abbott Green. 
tavo, pp. xvi,{ 2) 176. 


We are indebted te Doctor Green, the Editor of 
this work, for a copy of it; and have examined 
it with great interest. 

It appears that the Doctor, during a recent vis- 
itto France, picked up, on one of the quays in 
Paris, a manuscript narrative of the Campaign in 
America, of the Count William Forbach des Deux- | 

nts, who was Lieutenant-Colonel, under his | 
Prother's superior command, of the Royal Regi- 
ment das Deux-ponts, which was one of the 
French Regiments which served in the American | 
service, under General Rochambeau, and assisted 
in the capture of York and of General Cornwallis 
and his command. This narrative, for it is not 
@ journal, has been carefully printed with as care- 
ful a translation: and to these the Doctor has 
added, with excellent judgment, such illustrative 
Notes as he has considered useful to the reader. 
Every thing which throws light on the operations 


of the Armies of the Revolution is welcome to | 


every student; and no more acceptable service 


can be rendered than in the publication of such | 


authoritative material for history as this. The 
Introduction, in which the Doctor has traced the 
history of the two brothers, Forbach,—who were 
known, also, as ‘* Deux-ponts” and ‘ Zwei- 
“ briick "—is written with great care, after a most | 
careful search for authentic information; and, 

as we said, the Notes which have been added to 

the text, are really illustrative of the text, and | 
therefore useful rather than ornamental. 

The typography of the volume is excellent ; and 
it will secure for the work as permanent a place 
among fine books, as its historical worth will se- | 
cure for it in the working library of the plodding 
student. | 


%4.—The Hymns of Hildebert and other Medieval 
Hymns, with Translations. By Erastus C. Benedict. A 
new and enlarged edition. New York : Anson D, F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 1868. Duodecimo, pp. 143. 

Mr. Benedict has done a good work in bring- | 
ing before the public, twenty of the most cele- 
brated of the Hymns of the period which we are | 
accustomed to call ‘‘the dark ages,” in the letter | 
and type in which they were first given to the 
world. Upon the opposite pages, we have, from 
the pen of Mr. Benedict, a metrical translation— 
line by line—of each hymn. 

The translator has evidently labored to give the 
most exact and literal rendering which a due re- 

rd to harmony and rhythm would permit. With 

ess latitude of expression, we think Mr. Benedict 
has produced quite as much rhythmical beauty, 
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as any former translator of these hymns. _ Of the 
many translations of the Dies Jra we recall but 
one—that of Isaac Williams—which, as a whole, 
we prefer to either of the three renderings given 
We only regret the translator 
did not select the best lines from each and give 
them in asingle version. We should then, without 
doubt, have had the best translation of these 


| hymns yet produced. 


But, aside from their historical value, these 
hymns contain little that we can commend. They 
are replete with that view of the Supreme Being 
which regards him as an avenger of sin, to be 
appeased only by the most servile homage of His 
creatures. They afford most striking evidence 


| that Christianity, when imposed upon the Pagan 


world, met Paganism more than half way. The 


| superstition that led the barbarian mother to cast 


her infant to the crocodile was but the archetype 
of that doctrine which teaches that the Eternal 


| Father could he appeased only by the suffering 


and death of His Eternal Son. 
The personal characteristic most conspicious In 


| the writers of these hymns, is the overweaning 


desire of each to secure his own personal welfare 
—in the next world it is true, but still his own 
personal welfare—regardless, for ought can be 
seen, of what might be the fate of his fellows. 
The author of Stabat Mater Doloroso is indeed 


| most anxious to relieve the Divine Sufferer, by 


taking upon himself the agonies he deplores, for 
it is to Him he looks to be secured from the ‘‘un- 
‘*quenchablé fire.” Nor yet is he indifferent to 
the deep dejection of the Mater Doloroso, of whose 
intercessory functions the saint of that day was 
never wholly unmindful. But love to neighbor, 
good will to man, usefulness in life, are ideas no 
where suggested. The divine teachings are every- 
where obscured by what seemsto have been thought 
the still diviner sufferings; and as it was the suf- 
ferings and death that were to save the suppliant, 


| so it was the sufferings and death that he accepted 


for himself, as if he would share the mediatorial 
honors. It would seem to have required but the 
ordinary exercise of human reason to have clearly 


| seen that the asceticism of that age was but the 


profoundest selfishness; and selfishness, if not of 
the most detestable character, it was because it 
was less harmful to society than in some of its 
grosser and more violent manifestations. 

While we accept the hymns of every period as 
the most certain exponents of the received theol- 
ogy of the time in which they were written, it is 
not for this that we principally value the volume 
before us. The magistic roll of that grand old 
Latin verse still has music for our ear; nor do we 
think, whatever may be the strides of civilization 
and art, that these hymns, in their original tongue, 
will ever cease to elevate while they delight the 
lovers of letters and of song. W. 
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25.—The Story of a Regiment: a history of the cam- 
paigns and associations in the field, of the Sixth Regiment 
of Ohio Volunteer Infantry. By E. Hannaford. Cincinnati: 
Published by the Author. 1868. Octavo, pp, 622. 

The Battalion of ‘‘ Independent Guthrie Greys” 
was well known in Cincinnati and throughout the 
West, beforethe War; and it was around that nu- 
cleus that the Sixth Ohio was gathered. It marched 
into Camp Harrison, on the twentieth of April, 1861, 
and was mustered into the sefvice, seven days 
later, with Colonel William K. Bosley in com- 
mand. It was re-organized as a three years Regi- 
ment, on the seventeenth of June; on the twenty- 
eight, it left the Camp for the field; fought at 
Laurel Hill, Carrick’s Ford, Elkwater, Shiloh, 
Perryville, Stone River, Chickamauga, and Mis- 
sion Ridge; and, on the twenty-third of June, 
1864, it was mustered out of service, with only 
five hundred and thirty-two men—‘‘a fraction 
**more than one-half the number with which it 
‘left the same camp” [Dennison] ‘‘ just one 
“* week less than three years before.” 

It will be seen that this Regiment performed 
heavy duty; and Mr. Hannaford has narrated its 
services in a volume which will be perused with 
as much interest by the future historian of the War, 
as by those whose services are therein recorded. 

We have seldom taken up a volume of military 
history, prepared’ for popular use, which was as 
well-written as this. There is no straining for 
effect; no show paragraphs of high-sounding 
words without meaning; and little confusion or 
obscurity in descriptions of movements in which 
the Regiment participated. On the’ contrary, it 
is evidently a carefully-prepared narrative of 
facts ; and it will constitute one of the most ser- 
vicable original authorities, concerning the War 
in the West, which will be transmitted to our 
children as memorials of the services of those 
who have gone before them. 

If weunderstandit correctly, this volume is sold 
by its Author, at 88 West Fourth-street, Cincin- 
nati, and by his Agents throughout the country. 


%6.—The German-English Guide, a complete practical 
Grammar, of the English Language for Germans, and of 
the German Language for those speaking English; with 
numerous Exercises for Translation. By Henry Doerner. 
PartL Cincinnati: Ehrgott, Forbriger, & Co. 1869. Octa- 
VO, pp, 160. 

The author of this German-English Guide 
offers to the public nothing less then a combina- 
tion of German-English and English-German in- 
struction, systematically arranged into theoretical 
and practical lessons, giving at the same time the 
philosophical and mechanical parts of language, 
interspersed with many exercises in English and 
German. ‘‘It does not,” says the author, 
‘* appear before the learner with abstract rules, 
‘‘nor discourage him with the paradigms of the 
‘‘declensions and conjugations. Rather it ex- 
‘*hibits to his view the laws of language in 
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‘* gradual succession by living examples, thus 
‘*causing him to apprehend those laws by his own 
‘*observation and reflection; and by numerous 
‘*exercises in translation, it gives him an oppor- 
**tunity to practise the correct use of the different 
‘forms of words and phrases, and to acquire the 
“ability of speaking, reading, and writing both 
‘*Janguages with accuracy and facility.” 

From a more than cursory perusal of the book, 
we can well appreciate the great difficulties con- 
nected with a plan, so combined and yet so ex- 
cellently carried out inits details. It is a compara- 
tive Grammer, made comprehensible to the En- 
glish reader and student by a translation and 
exposition of the German text, in the form of 
‘* Observations,” to serve however more as a 
guide to the teacher than as a lesson to the pupil ; 
whilst the examples are serving as a basis and 
supplement to the theoretical instructions. 

In a country like ours, especially in the West 
and in the large cities of the East, where the 
German element has become so numerous and 
influential, where thousands of children are 
instructed both in English and German, we must 
hail with pleasure an elementary work which 
tends to facilitate the object in view. That 
it may prove successful, we sincerely wish; but 
can hardly decidea priori. New books, like inven- 
tions, are experiments, and must be well adapted 
to the purpose, to be acknowledged as useful 
and indispensable. In this respect we have full 
confidencein the author's professional experience ; 
and predict for The German-English Guide, a 
happy career, the more so, as it makes its appear- 
ance in most excellent print and handsome form, 
and on good paper. F. 8. 


27.—China and the Chinese: a general description of the 
country and its inhabitants ; its civilization and form of 
Government; its religious and social institutions; its inter- 
course with other nations ; and its present condition and 
prospects. By the Rev. John L. Nevius, ten years a Mis- 
sionary in China, Wiih a map and illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 456. 

The very full title-page of this volume leaves 
very little to be told concerning its contents. It 
seems to have left literally nothing untouched, 
concerning China and the Chinese; and it treats 
of them thoroughly and, apparently, with the 
greatest candor and fidelity. 

The relations of China and the United Seates 
are now so intimate, that it seems proper that 
each should understand the other, as perfectly as 
possible; and the long continued residence, in 
China, of Mr, Nevius has enabled him to under- 
stand, more perfectly than a stranger could do, 
the various traits of the Chinese character. His 
descriptions, therefore, are undoubtedly more 
correct than usual ; and his volume will be more 
acceptable to those who seek information on this 


subject. 
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The illustrations are well executed woodcuts ; 
and the volume, as a whole, is a very neat one. 


98.—Traveland Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, 
formerly Russian America—now ceded to the United 
‘States—and in various other oa of the North Pacific. 

Frederick Whymper. ith Map and Illustrations. 
Rew York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp, 358. 

The title-page scarcely does justice to the con- 
tents of this volume, Not only is: Alaska des- 
cribed in detail ; but British Columbia, Vancou- 
yer’s Island, Siberia, Kamchatka, and Califor- 
nia receive the author’s attention and, to some 
extent, are carefully noticed. 

The author seems to be an Englishman recent- 
ly employed by the Russo-American Telegraph 
Company ; and some of his allusions and compari- 
sons are indicative of his nationality ; yet he has 
made an exceedingly interesting volume, in view 
of the recent change of ownership of Alaska and 
the complete ignorance of all that relates to that 
country, which prevails throughout the Union. 

The narrative is carefully illustrated with ex- 
lent wood-cuts; and the general appearance of 
the volume is very good. 


29.—The Poetical Works of Charles G. Halpine (Miles 
O'Reilly) consisting of Odes, Poems, Sounets, Epics, and 
Lyrical Effusions which have not heretofore been collected 
together. With a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory 
Notes. Edited by Robert B. Roosevelt. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp. 352. 

Few writers have acquired a more honest fame 
than ‘‘ MilesO’Reilly ;” and few have been honor- 
ed with a more earnest and wide-spread sorrow, 
at their decease. 

The beautiful volume before us is another col- 
lection of unpublished poems from his prolific 
pen; with here and there an addition from an 
early volume of bis writings, long since out of 
print; and with the addition, also, of a biograph- 
ical Memoir and a series of Notes, explanatory 
of the text. 

Of the poems themselves, the variety is as great 
as it is curious; and we find some of the sweetest 
gems of English verse rudely sandwiched be- 
tween political effusions which, for sarcastic 
severity on the opposing factions, out-croak 
“‘Croaker & Co.,” of the last generation. 

If The Croakers really form an important ele- 
ment in the politico-historical literature of the 
days of our father, or McFingal in that of our 
grand-father, how much more must the writings 
of ‘‘the Boy,” ‘‘Miles O’Reilly,” as he beat up 
the quarters of Fernando Wood and Recorder 
Hoffman, General Cochrane and Judge McCunn, 
Tammany and the Board of Supervisors, he 
worthy a place in every collection which pretends 
to any degree of completeness in the political 
annals of the present day. 
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The volume is one the most tasteful issues of 
Harper & Brothers’ press. 


80.—The Woman’s Kingdom. A Love Story. B 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman, &c. New 
Harper & Bros. 1868, Octavo, pp. 183. Price $1, 

Miss Muloch, the author of this work, stands 
deservedly high as a writer of fiction. Her writ- 
ings are marked by their faithful delineation of 
character, their naturalness and purity of senti- 
ment, the dramatic interest of their plots, their 
beauty and force of expression, and their elevat- 
ed moral taste. No current novels can be more 
highly spoken of ; and their brilliancy and vivaci- 
ty will make them welcome to every reader of 
this class of works. 


the 
ork: 


81.—Lssays on the progress of Nations, in Civilizations 
Productive Industry, Weaith, and Population. Ilustrat- 
ed by Statistics of Mining, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, Coin, ne nternal Improvements, Emi- 
gration, and Population. Ezra C, Seaman. Two Series, 
New York: ©. Scribner & to. 1868. Octavo, pp. (I) xxvi. 
645; (II.) xvi, 659. 

These unpretending volumes contain the result 
of more intense thought and investigation than a 
ton of fashionable literature combined; yet we 
doubt if many know of their existance. 

These Essays have been written on the Laws of 
Nature, and their operations and effects; on Civili- 
zation, andits progress; on the Priesthood and Ec- 
clesiastical Government ; on Governments ; on the 
nature and constituents of Wealth ; on the Metals, 
their use, etc. ; on the origin and progressof Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts; onthe origin, 
introduction, uses, etc. of the products of Agri- 
culture; on the precious metals, coin, and 
bank notes ; on Supply and Demand ; on Prices 
and their fluctuation ; on Commerce; on the Con- 
dition, Productive Industry, and Value of Prop- 
erty, of Great Britain, France, and other countries 
of Western Europe, at different dates, and those 
of Mexico, South America, and the United States 
and the several States, in 1840; on Free Trade; 
on Roads and Internal Improvements ; on Castes, 
Orders of Men, Systems of Religion, Associations, 
Political Parties, and Savings Banks ; on Distilla- 
tion and the Manufacture, Consumption, etc. of 
fermented and distilled Liquors; on the laws of 
Population, both in the Old and the New World ; 
on the elements and agents which promote the 
progress of Nations, and those which impede such 
progress; on Law, Education, and Religious 
Creeds, and their influence ; on different races of 
men ; on the Mahometan countries; on the Mon- 
golian countries ; on the several countries, in the 
Hast, belonging to Great Britain ; on Africa and 
her inhabitants; on Oceanica and its inhabitants; 
on the West Indies and their inhabitants; on 
Catholic America; on the United States; on 
British North America ; and on Europe. 
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Each of these several Essays—in all, thirty- 
five—Mr. Seaman has strengthened with great 
arrays of figures and averments, but, if we may 
judge of his ‘‘ facts” by his conclusions, they are 
not, in many instances, entitled to much credit. 
There is, nevertheless, very much in these volumes 
which is worthy of careful thought; and we 


lated. 


82.—A Commemorative Discourse delivered on the occa- 
sion of celebrating the completion of the tower and spire 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, L I., Decem- 
ber 19. 1867. With Ilustrative Notes, By the Rev. T. Staf- 
ford Drowne,~D.D,, Rector of St. Paul’s Church. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868. Octavo, pp. 78. 


We are very well acquainted with the origin of 
this structure ; and the frequent friendly visits of 
its founder, Mr. Bartow, to our office, many 
years ago, and his continyed friendship during 
the remainder of his life, are among the cherished 
recollections of our younger manhood. 

The work on this building was commenced in 
August, 1844; and, in April, 1847, the structure 
was occupied for public worship, although it was 
not yet completed. The entire structure wasded- 
icated to the purposes of its erection in 1867; 
and it stands, to-day, with few equals, for archi- 
tectual beauty, on this Continent. 

In the elegant tract before us, Doctor Drowne 
has commemorated the completion of the church 
edifice, and, at the same time, remembered the 
homage which was due to the memory of Mr. 
Bartow. He has also added elaborate Notes on 
the Early Churches in Brooklyn; the history of 
the Episcopalian Churches on Long Island ; and 
the life of Minard Lefever, the architect ; and he 
has given, also, a minute description of the Church, 
Chapel, and Rectory, in all their parts. 

We have seldom seen a more carefully prepar- 
ed tract ; and as a specimen of bookmaking it is 
worthy of all praise. 


88.—Oratory, Sacred and Secular ; or the Extemporan- 
eous Speaker, with sketches of the most eminent speakers 
of allages, By William Pitteager. Introduction by Hon, 
John A Bingham, and Appendix, containing *‘a Chair- 
“man’s Guide ” forconducting public meetings according 
to the best parliamentary models. New York: Samuel R. 
Wells. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 229. 


In a country like this, in which nearly every 
one, sooner or later, is called to participate in 
associations of some kind, private or public 
—church meetings or school-district meet- 
ings; political meetings or committee-meet- 
ings; Lodge, or Division, or club meetings ; 
meetings of fire companies or meetings of 
military organizations; meetings of Trustees, 
or of some other officers—there is no power 
which is generally so effective as the power 
which is wielded by a ready, effective speaker, 
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who can present a subject properly, sustain it 
calmly and gracefully, and meet its adversaries 
with skill and success. 

In the volume before us, we have the best 
treatise on the art of Oratory, which has ever 
been brought to our notice. Opening with 


| judicious remarks on the “ General Prepara- 
shall be glad to know that they are widely circu- 


“tions” for extempore discourse-in which he 
considers, successively, the prerequisites and the 


| basis of speech, and the acquirements and the 


cultivation which are generally necessary to 
ensure success therein—the author proceeds to 
discuss, successively, a Sermon, from its founda- 
tion to its closing sentence, and Secular Oratory, 
in allits varied phases. Personal Sketches of dis- 
tinguished Orators follow; and the volume 
closes with an Appendix, containing directions 
“for organizing and conducting public meetings 
“and debating-clubs, in parliamentary style.” 
All this is done admirably, in all its parts, 
It isnot a book for school-boys, merely, but for 
all, men or boys, who aspire to either the graces 
of oratory or the dignity of a presiding officer 
of an assemblage; and there is no one who can- 
not find something in its pages which will 
recompense him for perusing them. 


84.—The Illustrated Annuals of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy forthe Years 1865-6-7-8 and 1869, complete in 
One Volume. By 8. R. Wells. With more than 250 Illus- 
trative Engravings. New York: Samuel R. Wells. 1869, 
Octavo, pp. 41, 46, 58, 66, 65. 

Into one convenient volume, Mr. Wells has 
collected five of his interesting and useful An- 
nuals, each of which is richly laden with stores 
of information which should be, but probably 
is not, joyfully received by all thinking per- 
sons, men as well as women, 

We cannot say much for the typography of 
this volume ; and we fancy that a more attractive 
dress would secure for it a more hearty welcome 
and a greater degree of usefulness. 


_ 33.—A History of the New School,and of the questions 
involved in the disruption of the Presbyterian Church, in 
1838. By Samuel J. Baird, D.D. Philadeiphia: Claxton, 
Remsen, and Haffelfinger. 1868. Octavo, pp. xii, 564 
Price $2, 

All our readers know of the “Old School” 
and the “New School” Presbyterian Churches 
in America; but many of them are unacquaint- 
ed with the history of either, and with the dif- 
ferences which separate them. 

We take it that the cause of the division is 
radical, and by no means of recent origin. It 
may be traced, we suspect, through the Armin- 
ianism of New England, to the earlier days of 
the Colonies; and of the character of the dis- 
cord, the character of the separation affords suf- 
ficient evidence—it reaches from the root to the 
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topmost branch ; and is as complete as if there 
hat never been an union, 

{In the volume before us, the author traces the 
history of the Presbyterian Church in England, 
from the Westminster Assembly, through the 
yaried policies of the Parliament and of Crom- 
well, of the Stuarts and of William and Mary, 


to the Union of 1690; and he notices the laxity | 


of doctrine into which Baxter and Howe, Bates 
and Williams, Pierce and Lardner, wandered, in 
England, and Hooker, and Wilson, and Elliot, 
in America, He traces the origin and progress 
of the Church in America, as seen in Makemie 
and Taylor, John Wilson and James Anderson, 
etc.; and the organization, about 1706, of the first 
General Presbytery is briefly referred to. He denies 
that that Presbytery wis a compromise between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists; and he 
insists that the New England element found no 
place in its deliberations. He insists, also, that 
there was no formal adoption, at that time, of 
a Confession of Faith, although those who par- 
ticipated and were represented were unquali- 
fiedly Presbyterian in their sentiments. 

In 1716, the first Synod was organized, the 
churches being divided into four Presbyteries; 
and the Author traces, from their origin in 
Europe, the gradual progress of what is known 
as “the liberal spirit,” which has steadily 


worked the overthrow of the primitive faith 
and practice and the substitution, instead, of 
doctrines which find no legitimate warrant in the 


Scriptures. The positive adoption of the Con- 
fession and Catechism, by the Synod of 1729, 
follows; and the half-way adoption of the Di- 
rectory closes the Chapter. An entire Chapter 
is devoted to a discussion of the character and 
effect of this important action of the Synod; 
and the shyness of some in-coming Ministers to 
comply with the provisions of this ‘ Adopting 
“Act,” is carelully noticed. The subsequently- 
enacted explanatory Act of 1736 is also discus- 
sed elaborately; and this is followed by a 
Chapter devoted to “the New-side Schism” 
which followed and marred “the Great Awak- 


“ening”; to the action of the Synod of 1737, for | 


preventing intrusions on adverse churches, by 


“the New Lights,” as the friends of the Ten- | 


nents were called; to the subsequent differences 
between the Synod and “the New Lights,” con- 
cerning candidates for the ministry ; to the sep- 
aration of the two parties in the Synod of 1741; 
to the erection, in 1745, of the Synod of New 
York ; ete. 

The history of the denomination is further trac- 
ed, through all its phases, until its re-organiza- 
tion, in 1788, into siateen Presbyteries and four 
Synods, and the organization of a General As- 
sembly. The revision of the Constitution, the 
revival of the New Light schism, under Doctor 
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Balch, and the Cumberland schism, receive due 
attention. The New England Churches—both 
Congregational and nominal Presbyterian—are 
next considered, as to their origin as well as to 
their workings. The “Plan of Union,” of 1801, 
is described and discussed, both as to its merits 
and its effects, 

All this, we conceive, has little to do with the 
real subject of this volume, as expressed in its 
title-page. It is, indeed, interesting, but we 
see little real connection with the differences, 
or doctrinal grounds, which led to the organiza- 
tion, years after, of the two “ Schools” of Pres- 
byterianism, The eleventh Chapter, however, 
opens with the consideration of the influence of 
Jonathen Edwards on the theology of New Eng- 
land and of America; and this ig followed by 
an examination of the rise, progress, and charac- 
ter of Hopkinsianism. The younger Edwards, 
also, is noticed in the same connection; and 
Doctor Taylor, Professor Goodrich, and Lyman 
Beecher are also successively noticed. 

“ The Hawes Correspondence,” of 1832 ; Doc- 
tor Beecher’s letter to Doctor Woods; the estab- 
lishment of the East Windsor Seminary; the 
antagonism to the New Haven teachings, of the 
Seminary at Andover; the advent of Rev. Mr. 
Finney and a discussion of the doctrine of his Ser- 
mons and Lectur:s,and of the result of his labors; 
the Hopkinsian Controversy, originated by Rey. 
Ezra Styles Ely; the trouble in the Young 
Men’s Missionary Society of New York, ocea- 
sioned by the unsoundness of Doctor Spring 
and Rev. Samuel A, Cox, and the subsequent 
division of that body; the Pastoral Letters of 
the Synod of Philadelphia, of 1816; the action 
of the Assembly of 1817, concerning this Pas- 
toral Letter and the case of Mr. Gray; the con- 
troversy concerning ‘‘ the New Test ;” the grow- 
ing uneasiness in the Church, on various subjects 
of doctrine ; the evident determination of “ the 
““New England brethren to acquire possession 
“of the Presbyterian Church, its institutions and 
“resources”; the Overture of the Synod of Pitts- 
burg to the Assembly of 1827, and what became 
of it; the origin, and progress, and operations, 
of the Mission enterprizes and those for the edu- 
cation of young men for the ministry; the sys- 
tematic invasion of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the seizure of her resources, by those who were 
not of her; the trial of Mr. Barnes; the excit- 
ing scenes of the Assemblies of 1831 and 1834; 
and the various phases of the intermediate 
struggle which terminated only in the disrup- 
tion of 1838, are successively described with 
great minuteness and clearness, 

We have seldom laid down a volume in the 
perusal of which we have been more completely 
interested, than in this instance; and we said 
to ourself that, with such a record before us of 
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the doings of those who professed, at least, to 
be disciples of “the Prince of Peace,” of those 
whose faith and practise were nominally measur- 
ed by the standard of the Scriptures, what won- 
der need there be of the irregularities of those 
who make no such professions and whose con- 
duct and faith are measured, by themselves, by 
no such standard? What better evidence than 
this, said we to ourself, also, is needed to prove 
the absolute truth of the fundamental doctrine 
of the total depravity of man? 

But, not alone because of these peculiarities 
were we interested in the contents of this volume. 
We saw in it, or fancied we saw there, a record of 
the spirit of unceasing aggression, of the untiring 
effort to secure control over all antagonistic ele- 
ments, of the constant disregard of the character 
of means employed to secure its ends, which have 
marked the Puritanic element in New England, 
and which indicate the cause of its troubles, 
while it was yet in Europe, with the Church and 
the State of the Mother Country. Restless, dom- 
ineering, unscrupulous, both in Church and State, 


the Puritans of both Englands, in the olden time | 
and in the new, have never ceased to destroy the 


peace of every community which they could not 
control, and to employ any means, no matter how 


base their character, which promised them a} 


successful termination of their undertakings, 
Nor were these the only features of this volume 
which arrested our attention. The danger of 
introducing foreign elements, having little 
sympathy with any other, into any organized 
body, and the certain destruction of the invaded 
party, whenever such an introduction is secured, 
are so distinctly set forth therein, and illustrated 
in the result of sundry Congregational and Pres- 
byterian alliances, that the effect of a similar in- 
troduction of restless adverse elements either into 
the Reformed Dutch or “ the Old School” Pres- 
byterian Church, may be clearly seen beforeland. 


86.—A Course of Systematic and Progressive Drawing. 
Prepared for American Common Schools, by Robert Deme- | 


ker. In Six Parts, 
Co. Sine anno. Octavo, I., (2) 14, and 12 of plates; IL., (2) 
12, and 12 of plates; Ii,’ (2) 12, and of plates; IV., (2) 14 


18 of plates. 

The Teacher's Guide to the Systematic and Progressive 
Course of Drawing. By Robert Demeker, Cincinnati, O.: 
[1868] Octavo, pp. 14. 

These little volumes have been prepared for 
the younger classes in the Common Schools of 
our country; and, although we do not consider 
them as wholly without fault, they are very well 
calculated for that particular purpose. The 
preliminary exercises are judicious; and the ex- 
amples in Part I, are generally well adapted for 
the purposes of their construction—we say gen- 
erally, because we think the earlier examples of 
dots are far more numerous than are necessary, 
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since every intelligent teacher can multiply 
such examples at pleasure; and the later exer- 
cises, (Plates 8-12,) we think, would have done 
better service with lines than with these dots, 
We conceive, also, that the jirst «xample of a 


Jigure which is presented to the scholar should 


not have been composed of curved lines (Part J, 
Plate 8, Figure 1) and that the example of shad- 
ing, on Figure 6, of the same Plate, is entirely 
too premature, 

Parts II-IV, we think, are also overladen in 
their earlier examples; not that we resist a 
thorough training in the fundamental branches 
of the art ; but we conceive that to. the intelli- 
gent teacher, without whom the pupil will make 
slow progress, should have been left the duty of 
multiplying the examples, as occasion shall re- 
quire. We are not without our fears, also, that 
the higher grades of examples are too suddenly 
introduced, without the intermediate examples 
which are indispensable to the acquirement of 
sufficient knowledge to usefully employ them. 

Notwithstanding these defec's, these volumes 
must become very useful, since the clearness of 
the terms employed and the beauty of the fine 
lithographic plates which illustrate the subject 
are well calculated to bring them into favor, 
throughout the country. 


31.—Great Britain: a record of travel in ' English-speak- 
ing countries, during 1866 and 1867. By Charles Wentworth 
Dilke. With Maps and Illustrations. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 561. 

It was a strange conceit of Mr. Dilketo suppose 
that because “ two small islands are, by courtesy, 
“styled ‘ Great,’ America, Australia, and India, 
[combined| “ must form a Greater Britain.” 

It seems that Mr. Dilke crossed the Atlantic 
to the United States and Canada, and the latter 
from the Atlantic to the Pacitic Ocean. Thence 
he proceeded, successively, to Australia, Ceylon, 


| and Hindostan,—all the time, as he says, “‘follow- 


“ing England round the globe; every where in 
“English-speaking or in English-governed 
“lands.” Wherever he went, he observed men and 


| matters, generally, with the keen eye ot a veteran 
and 15 of plates; V., (2) 12, and of plates; VL, (2) 19, and 


observer,of the English school ; although his “Re- 
“cord” is the record of an intelligent enquirer, 
rather than that of a pre-determined faultfinder. 

As a mere record of a journey, this volume is 
one of the most interesting ; and as its author has 
treated more minutely of his journey through our 
Western Country than concerning that in the East, 
it supplies a want which has been much felt. 

It is very neatly printed ; and the illustrations 
are well-executed, 

oo 


A number of Book Notices which we had pre- 


pared for this number are necessarily laid over for 
the next. 





